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More  Local  Education  Associations  Report 
Names  of  Their  Newly  Chosen  Presidents 


/y' 


Bergen  County 

Clorter  Teachers’  Assn. — Mrs.  John 
C.  McCune. 

Fair  Lawn  Teachers’  Assn.  —  Mrs. 

Gertrude  B.  Symons. 

Wallington  Teachers’  Assn.  —  Mrs. 

Agnes  Hamersma. 

Wyckoff  Teachers’  Assn. — Ethel  M. 
Cudlipp. 

Camden  County 

CoUingswood  Teachers’  Assn.  — 
Gladys  McCouch. 

Haddon  Heights  Teachers’  Assn. — 
Edward  Glaspey. 

Cape  May  County 
Cape  May  Teachers’  Assn.  —  Mrs. 
Mary  Lawson. 

Cumberland  County 
Bridgeton  Teachers’  Assn. — Gladys 
F.  Harding. 

Essex  County 

Caldwell  Teachers’  Assn. — Harris  E. 
Bonnel. 

Montclair  State  Teachers  College 
Faculty  Organization  —  Dr.  Ava- 
line  Folsom. 


Newark  First  and  Head  Assistants 
Assn. — Gertrude  Hamilton 
Newark  Recreation  Teachers’  Assn. 
— Franklin  B.  Ceres. 

Hunterdon  County 
Hunterdon  County  Teachers’  Assn. 
— Frances  Peterman. 

Middlesex  County 
South  River  Teachers’  Assn.  —  An¬ 
thony  J.  Mazza. 

Passaic  County 

North  Haledon  Teachers’  Assn.  — 
Mrs.  Joseph  Giorda. 

Paterson  Teachers’  Assn.  —  Mrs. 
Carmen  Signes. 

Sussex  County 

Sussex  Teachers’  Club — Mrs.  Elea¬ 
nor  P.  Shelley. 


The  Life  of 
Elizabeth  Almira  Allen 

Published  by 

New  Jersey  Education  Association 

Will  Be  Sent  Free 
on  Request 


Number  Readiness  Series 

CAMPBELL  •  WREN  •  OSBURN 

These  illustrated  texts  for  Grades  3  to  8  offer  ideal 
materials  for  training  children  in  tlie  number  concepts 
and  skiUs  they  need  for  intelligent  living.  Children’s 
interests  and  experiences  at  each  grade  level  are 
adroitly  used  to  promote  appreciation  of  arithmetic 
as  a  tool.  Each  concept  or  process  is  developed  on  the 
three  basic  principles  of  readiness,  understanding, 
and  mastery. 

Arithmetic  for  Use 

WREN,  RANDALL  &  OTHERS 

A  SERIES  of  arithmetic  workbooks,  thoroughly  cover¬ 
ing  the  practice  work  required  in  a  standard  course 
of  arithmetic  for  the  first  eight  grades.  For  use  with 
Number  Readiness  or  with  any  other  standard  ele¬ 
mentary  arithmetic  textbooks.  Books  2-6  now  ready; 
Books  1,  7,  and  8  in  press. 

D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 
180  Varick  Street,  New  York  14 


Lelia  Brown  Thomas 
State  N.  E.  A.  Director 


Make  United  Nations  Flag 

Upon  the  schools  will  be  a  large 
part  of  the  responsibility  in  insuring 
that  the  emotional  release,  which  will 
come  with  victory  in  Europe,  be  chan¬ 
neled  into  constructive,  useful  expres¬ 
sion.  Reports  show  that  schools  and 
communities  throughout  the  country 
are  making  plans  for  the  observance 
of  V-Day.  To  emphasize  that  the  vic¬ 
tory  is  the  joint  achievement  of  44 
United  and  Associated  Nations,  the 
NEA  suggests  that  schools  arrange  to 
fly,  beneath  or  beside  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  the  United  Nations  Honor 
Flag. 

The  United  Nations  Honor  Flag  can 
be  made  from  flag  bunting  or  inexpen¬ 
sive  cotton  material.  Rayon  taffeta  is 
a  suitable  material  for  indoor  flags. 
The  background  is  white,  with  four 
red  bars  placed  upon  it.  An  Honor 
Flag  three  feet  wide  and  five  feet  long 
will  contain  four  bars  21.6  inches  long 
and  6  inches  wide,  with  each  bar  sep¬ 
arated  from  its  neighbor  by  its  own 
width.  The  bars  are  sewn  on  both  sides 
of  the  flag.  When  backgrounds  of 
other  sizes  are  used,  the  dimensions  of 
the  bars  remain  proportional. 

NEA  Front  Is  Active 

Three  outstanding  events  have  taken 
place  on  the  federal  school  legislative 
front  during  the  last  few  weeks. 

The  first  notable  event  was  the 
action  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  in  again 
reporting  S-637  for  favorable 
consideration  by  the  United 
States  Senate.  This  is  the  fed¬ 
eral  aid  bill,  in  its  original  form. 
Its  supporters,  according  to  the 
145  members  who  have  signed 
the  discharge  motion,  are  about 
evenly  divided  between  both  par¬ 
ties.  Reports  indicate  that  the 
House  Committee  plans  an  early 
hearing,  now  that  the  election  is 
over. 

The  second  event  of  prominence  was 
the  statement  by  President  Roosevelt 
before  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Rural  Education,  in  which  he  advo¬ 
cated  federal  aid  for  needy  districts. 

Third  must  be  mentioned  the  accept¬ 
ance  by  the  House  and  Senate  of  the 
report  of  the  joint  House-Senate  con¬ 
ference  committee  on  government  sur¬ 
plus  property  legislation  (H.  R.  5125) . 
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Schools  Have  Molded 
Many  Nationalities 


Casualties  Bear 

Variety  of  Names 


Other  Countries 
Fail  in  Task 


Process  Must  Be 

Continuous  One 


Problem  Transcends 
District  Borders 


MTNCONSIDERED,  often,  is  the  greatest  service  education  has  rendered  to 
I  our  country — a  service  that  has  made  all  things  possible;  a  service  that, 
U  continuing  into  the  future,  alone  permits  envisioned  progress  toward  peace¬ 
time  goals. 

This  service  is  the  service  of  assimilation — the  assimilation  of  the  millions 
of  peoples  who,  over  the  years,  have  brought  to  our  country  divergent  tradi¬ 
tions,  loyalties,  customs,  languages,  creeds,  and  philosophies.  No  other  country 
in  history  has  been  confronted  with  so  gigantic  a  task,  yet  despite  its  enormity 
the  task  has  been  attacked  with  a  greater  degree  of  success  here  than  anywhere 
else. 


O  BETTER  WAY  of  gauging  the  success  of  the  school’s  assimilative  function 
exists  than  to  study  the  induction  lists,  the  casualty  lists,  and  the  survivor  lists 
appearing  with  great  frequency  in  these  war-fraught  times.  A  recent  article 
names  the  survivors  rescued  from  a  small  lifeboat  that  had  drifted  for  days 
after  the  parent  ship  had  been  torpedoed.  Names  representative  of  a  large 
number  of  nations  appeared:  Gregorioff,  Kelly,  Johnson,  Valdez,  Olson,  Burke, 
Llewellyn,  Dombroski,  Rosenthal,  Alvino,  Logerson,  Leone,  and  Krueger.  Such 
a  variety  of  names  could  have  its  proper  place  only  on  an  American  ship.  Such 
a  variety  of  names,  enrolled  in  a  joint  enterprise,  could  have  been  united  under 
only  one  flag— the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

In  no  other  country  have  the  schools  been  able  to  overcome  with  such 
success  barriers  of  class,  religion,  wealth,  and  race.  Many  persons  like  to  think 
of  America,  in  its  essence,  as  an  idea.  If  it  is  so  consider^,  its  basis  must  be 
the  process  of  absorbing,  uniting,  and  guiding  huge  masses  of  differentiated 
peoples  into  an  evolving  national  personality.  Practically  all  of  the  countries 
of  Europe  have  for  centuries  been  confronted  with  the  same  problem,  but  on 
a  much  smaller  scale.  Each  of  their  endeavors  has  met  with  failure.  Yugoslavia, 
for  example,  is  cursed  by  the  fact  that  it  has  never  been  able  to  amalgamate 
the  Serbs,  the  Croats,  and  the  Slovenes.  Rumania,  too,  is  critically  suffering 
from  the  chronic  indigestion  caused  by  fruitless  attempts  to  absorb  the  Russian. 
Ukranian,  Greek,  and  Tartar  elements  of  its  population. 

That  America  has  survived,  and  has  become  a  people  characterized 

by  adherence  to  well-defined  national  ideals,  methods  of  thinking,  and  modes 
of  action  is  basically  due  to  universal  education,  which  has  in  the  classroom 
democratically  welded  generations  of  children  into  citizens  with  conunon  ideals, 
with  common  responsibilities,  with  common  privileges,  and  with  common  civic 
objectives.  The  task  is  never  finished,  but  the  schools  have  always  succeeded 
in  removing  the  stresses  and  strains  faster  than  society  has  built  them.  Much 
remains  to  be  done,  but  no  one  has  yet  voiced  the  doubt  that  education  can 
continue  to  succeed. 


Yet  when  we  think  of  the  problem  of  assimilating  into  an  American 
pattern  the  interests,  abilities,  and  aspirations  of  the  component  parts  of  our  pop¬ 
ulation,  our  outlook  must  transcend  community  borders.  In  this  State  live  today  a 
total  of  699,356  foreign-bom  people — 16.8  per  cent  of  New  Jersey’s  population. 
They  and  the  problems  that  revolve  around  them — and  around  other  minority 
groups — are  spread  throughout  the  State.  That  the  assimilative  process — and 
all  other  educative  processes — may  have  somewhat  equal  chances  to  operate 
successfully  through  the  classrooms  in  all  parts  of  the  State  is  the  real  purpose 
of  the  revised  system  of  state  school  finance,  which  our  Association  is  supporting 
with  all  the  resources  at  its  command. 

It  is  essential  that  the  efforts  of  all  friends  of  education  be  assimilated, 
and  redirected  in  fused  form  toward  the  enactment  of  legislation  that  will 
insure  for  education  the  greatest  advance  of  two  generations. 

Sincerely, 

President. 
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FINANCE  PLAN  With  the  publication  of 
IS  N0W  READY  Educational  Planning 

Commission’s  formula  for 
the  distribution  of  state 
nu)neys  for  the  support  of  schools,  the  movement  to 
secure  a  legislative  remedy  for  the  disparities  existing 
in  the  various  school  districts  of  the  State  enters  a  new 
phase. 

Up  to  this  moment  the  emphasis  in  the  campaign  has 
been  upon  the  need  for  greater  participation  by  the  State 
in  the  support  of  its  public  schools.  Through  speakers, 
publications,  radio  programs,  and  press  releases,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  New  Jersey  have  been  asked  to  study  unequal 
programs  of  education  which  children,  by  accident  of 
residence,  secure.  They  have  come  to  realize  that  many 
districts,  despite  herculean  effort,  cannot  provide  educa¬ 
tional  programs  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  children  in 
this  complex  world.  Such  districts  simply  do  not  have 
sufficient  assessable  wealth  to  permit  support  of  a  proper 
educational  program.  The  desire  and  the  will  are  pres¬ 
ent;  the  resources  that  will  permit  expansion  are  absent. 

Teachers,  of  course,  have  long  been  familiar  with 
the  need  of  some  degree  of  equalization  of  educational 
opportunities.  It  is  their  task,  now,  to  become  familiar 
with  the  operations  of  the  suggested  plan  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Planning  Commission,  to  the  ends  that  they  may 
know  its  method  of  functioning  and  that  they  may  be 
able  to  explain  how  its  functioning  will  remedy,  to  some 
degree,  disparities  among  districts  in  respect  to  effort, 
assessable  wealth,  and  school  tax  rates. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  new  plan  is  based 
are  that  no  school  district  should  receive  less  state  aid 
than  it  is  now  receiving  and  that  all  districts  are  given 
help  in  accordance  with  their  needs,  as  determined  by 
per-pupil  wealth. 

What  is  now  presented  is  a  plan.  It  is  a  plan  that 
will  provide  a  degree  of  equalization  that  the  present 
method  of  distribution  does  not  provide.  It  is  not  the 
only  possible  plan,  but  it  is  a  practicable  plan,  w'orked 
out  with  the  support  and  advice  of  the  Princeton  Sur- 
\eys.  When  it  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a  bill  to  the 
Legislature,  it  will  be  presented  with  full  confidence  that 
it  affords  an  opjK)rtunity  for  the  State  to  reap  the 
atlvantages  of  the  greatest  educational  advance  of  a 
generation. 

The  plan  is  worthy  of  our  study — and  of  our  whole¬ 
hearted  support. 


As  supporters  of  all 
worthwhile  social  activ¬ 
ities,  the  teachers  have 
always  merited  high 
commendation — a  realization  that  is  permeating  civic  life 
in  practically  all  communities.  They  have  conclusively 
proved  that  contributions  to  civic  enterprises  depend 
more  upon  an  educated  social  consciousness  than  upcin 
the  size  of  salaries. 

This  editorial  comment  had  its  origin  in  the  statement 
of  Editor  James  Kerney  of  the  Trenton  Times  newspa- 
})ers,  who  declared  that  “The  teachers  have  again  exem¬ 
plified  their  high  community  spirit.  They  are  the  first 
group  to  oversubscribe  their  quota  in  the  United  Chest 
campaign.” 

★ 

Democracy  in  action 
could  be  tbe  caption  of 
the  three-page  graph 
on  pages  101,  102  and 
103  of  this  issue,  instead  the  title  practically  states  that 
the  graphs  visually  portray  the  lines  of  authority  and 
responsibility  that  connect  the  departments,  committees, 
and  officers  working  in  the  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  actual  direct»)r8  of  the  vast  enterprise— 
the  23.000  teachers  who  hold  membership  in  the 
Association. 

In  straight  lines  every  action  ])erformed  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  stems  from  the  directors  who,  by  combining  their 
individual  strengths  and  powers,  move  toward  worth¬ 
while  goals  under  the  leadership  of  their  elected 
representatives. 

A  study  of  the  graphs  will  reveal  that  teachers  have 
practiced  what  they  teach,  by  making  of  their  own  Asso- 
(dation  an  effective  democratic  instrument. 

★  ★  ★ 

Capsules  Wisdom 

No  child  in  America  will  ever  again  be  entirely  safe 
until  every  child  in  the  world  is  safe.-  F rands  P.  Gaines. 

AAA 

All  the  high  hopes  which  1  entertain  of  a  m<»rc 
glorious  future  for  the  human  race  are  built  upon  the 
elevation  of  the  teachers’  profession  and  the  enlargement 
of  the  teachers’  influence.  Horace  Mann. 


TEACHERS  HAVE 
CIVIC  SPIRIT 


★  ★ 

GRAPHS  EXPLAIN 
TIES  THAT  BIND 
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East  Orange  T eachers 
Engage  Five  Lectures 


More  Schools  Are  Cited  for  NEA  Honors 
With  Perfect  Membership  Enrollments 


For  Adult  Education 

Five  lecture-discussions,  with  head¬ 
line  speakers,  are  scheduled  this  year 
by  the  East  Orange  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  cooperation  with  the  East  and 
West  Association.  Leon  C.  Hood  is 
president. 

The  program  includes  Pearl  S. 
Buck  (Nov.  15);  Jean  Lyon  of  the 
Chinese  News  Service  (Nov.  29); 
Manoratna  and  Ramkrishna  Modak. 
lecturers  and  teachers  of  India  (  Dec. 
13 1  ;  Maria  Scott,  speaker  on  Russia 
(Jan.  10)  ;  and  Tei  Ko,  Asiatic  dancer 
(Jan.  24). 


Camden  Loral  Ani^ociation 
Help»i  Many  War  AelivilieH 

The  Camden  Teachers’  Association 
has  directed  many  of  its  activities  into 
the  field  of  war  work. 

It  has  performed  extensively  in  en¬ 
tertaining  service  men  in  hospitals  and 
camps,  has  held  card  parties  for  the 
l)enefit  of  the  Salvation  Army,  has  (-on- 
trihuted  $180  to  purchast*  food  for 
breakfasts  provided  to  members  of 
the  armed  forces,  and  has  sponsored 
two  evenings  each  week  in  the  I  SO 
halls. 


The  following  schools  and  school  systems  have  reported  100  pt*r  cent 
enrollments  in  the  NEA  for  the  year  1944-45,  The  1(K)  per  cent  record  exteiuls 
from  the  year  noted  beside  the  school. 

The  cities  with  complete  membership  are  Cedar  Grove  (1939);  Helmetta 
(1937);  Milford  (1937);  and  Morris  Plains  (1918). 


Research  Committee 

Seeks  Salary  Guides 

Byron  D.  Stuart,  chairman 
of  the  Research  Committee 
which  produced  the  booklet 
“How  to  Develop  Better  Sal¬ 
ary  Schedules,”  has  requested 
that  all  local  education  associa¬ 
tions  transmit  to  him  at  Wood- 
row  Wilson  School,  Westfield, 
copies  of  any  salary  schedule, 
guide,  or  policy  which  was  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  academic 
year  1943-44. 

Useful  also  to  Mr.  Stuart 
would  be  a  copy  of  the  study 
upon  which  the  schedule, 
guide,  or  policy  was  based. 

The  Research  Committee 
plans  to  continue  its  study  of 
salary  guides  as  one  of  the 
means  by  which  the  welfare  of 
New  Jersey  teachers  can  be 
greatly  improved. 


Schools  in  which  every  teacher  has 
joined  are  Belleville’s  Magnolia  Street 
School  (1939)  and  School  No.  8 
(1944);  Bradley  Beach  School 
(1928t;  Chatham  School  (1943); 
Collingswood’s  Garfield  School 
(1944i;  East  Orange’s  F.lmwood 
School  (19391;  Elizabeth’s  Lafavette 
School  (194,3);  Haddonfield's  Iluddon 
School  (1943);  Irvington’s  Augusta 
Street  (19.33)  and  Madison  Avenue 
Schools  (19.38);  Jersey  City  State 
Teachers  College  (194());  Millville’s 
Bacon  School  (194,3)  and  Woo«l 
School  (194.3);  Montclair’s  Bradford 
School  ( 193.5)  ;  Oakhurst  School 
(19.37);  Pemberton  School  (19.37); 
Pennington  Grammar  (1943)  and  Pri¬ 
mary  Schools  ( 194,3 )  ;  Perth  Amb(»y's 
Middlesex  County  Vocational  School 
(1936);  Roselle  Park  Junior  High 
School  (1944);  Summit’s  Roosevelt 
(1924),  Senior  High  (1929).  and 
Washington  S<’hools  (1942);  Tren¬ 
ton’s  McClellan  School  ( 1940) :  I’nion 
Senior  High  School  ( 19.38) ;  Ventnor's 
Oxford  Avenue  (1926),  Troy  Avenue 


—  -  -  -  “  T -  (19.37),  and  Ventnor  Avenue  Schools 

(192^1);  W'estville’s  Public  School 

NJEA  Publishes  Life  of  Elizabeth  Almira  Allen^  No.  2  ( 1944)  and  No.  3  ( 1944) ;  and 

Tribute  on  Ticenty-Fifth  Birthday  of  Pension  Fund  Wyckoff's  Coolidge  Sch<»ol  (19.43), 


The  Life  of  Elizabeth  Almira  Alien, 
written  by  Ida  E.  Housman,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association,  rolled  from  the  presses 
just  in  time  for  presentation  at  the 
Annual  Convention  in  New  York  on 
November  9-11. 

The  28-page  booklet  comimanorates 
the  life  of  Miss  Allen  who,  a  <{uarter 
century  ago,  had  the  vision  and  the 
ability  successfully  to  f<»ster  legislation 
that  led  to  the  actuarially  sound  'I'each- 
ers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  «»f 
New  Jersey. 

To  her  must  also  be  given  the  «-redit 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Tenure 
of  Office  Act  that  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  stabilization  of  the 
teaching  profession  in  New  Jersey. 

Working  on  the  committee  with 
Miss  Housman  were  Helen  A.  Mitchell, 
chairman;  Dr.  Mildred  Moss;  and 
James  M.  Lynch,  Jr. 

The  small  booklet  is  published  in 


commemoration  of  the  twenty-fifth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  Law. 
C.opies  may  be  se<  ured  from  the  NJF^A 
offi»e. 

Margat«‘  C'ity  AwMM'iatiuii  • 
l*laiis  New  Salary  SrlietliiU*  1 

As  the  first  step  in  <leveloping  a 
valid  and  ju.stifiable  salary  schedule, 
(he  Margate  (aty  Falucation  Ass«wia- 
tion,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  F^ducation,  is  gathering  statistics 
regarding  salary  guides  ofierative  in 
21  residential  school  districts  of  New 
Jersey,  ^  • 

Upon  the  results  of  a  questionnaire 
addressed  to  the  boards’^of  education 
in  the  21  districts,  the  Association  ex¬ 
pects  to  develop  and  publish  its  own 
projev'ted  schedule,  which  will  then 
Ih‘  dis<-ussed  cooperatively  with  the 
Margate  City  Board  of  Education. 


Do  You  Need 
Advice  ? 

The  Association’s  Welfare 
Committee  strongly  urges  that 
teachers  desiring  A.ssociation 
a.ssistance  contact  the  N.J.E.A. 
office  at  the  very  beginning  of 
any  involvement.  Financial  cw- 
sistance  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  where  the  Association 
has  not  been  consulted  early 
in  the  controversy. 

The  Association  employs  legal 
counsel  to  advise  or  aid.  or  may 
provide  assistance  when: 

1.  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  situ- 
ati«)n  in  which  she  feels  she  needs 
legal  advice. 

2.  Definite  action  has  been  taken 
jeopardizing  her  legal  rights. 


I 
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Leslie  Pinckney  Hill,  Qieyney 
(Pa.)  State  Teachers  College:  “We 
must  teach,  if  we  are  to  remove  racial 
tensions,  the  meaning  of  prejudice,  the 
I.  injustice  of  using  color  as  a  basis  for 
discrimination  and  judgment,  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  blood  of  all  peoples,  the 
equality  of  races,  the  respect  for  hu¬ 
man  personality,  and  the  universal  in¬ 
terplay  of  heredity  and  environment.” 

Herbert  J.  Stack,  N.  Y.  U.  Center 
for  Safety  Education:  “David  Good¬ 
man,  working  with  sixth-grade  chil¬ 
dren,  studied  the  effectiveness  of  silent 
motion  pictures,  sound  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  silent  film  strips  (with  captions), 
and  sound  film  strips.  He  found  that 

(1)  all  four  media  are  effective  devices 
for  presentation  of  safety  information; 

(2)  the  greatest  amount  of  gain,  both 
for  immediate  and  delayed  recall,  was 
produced  by  the  silent  motion  picture; 

(3)  for  immediate  recall,  the  sound 
film  slide  and  the  silent  film  slide 
ranked  in  close  second  and  third  posi¬ 
tions;  and  (4)  for  both  immediate  and 
delayed  recall,  the  least  gain  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  sound  motion  picture.” 

:hild.  Paul  J.  Murdock,  1st  Lt.,  Gover- 
n  be  nor’s  Island:  “The  training  film  is  only 
iniza-  R  tool  and  cannot  work  itself  any  more 
orth-  than  a  hammer  can  do  a  job  without 
the  guidance  and  skillful  operation  of 
ator:  R  trained  craftsman.  The  instructors 
Wei-  have  training  films  as  their  tools.  The 
)uffer  better  the  instructor  the  better  the  job 
oviet-  is  done  by  the  training  films.” 
gard-  Leonard  Dreyfuss,  president  United 
itable  Advertising  Corporation :  “Don’t  worry 
bould  about  the  American  boy.  He  has  gone 
advo-  to  the  far  places  of  the  earth  and  has 
!ham-  found  how  the  rest  of  the  world  ex- 
many  ists — not  lives — and  I  am  certain  he 
lism.’  wants  none  of  it.  Our  men  are  not  fight- 
only  ers  by  choice.  They  are  sick  of  killing, 
t  the  starvation,  filth,  poverty,  and  intrigue, 
illing  They  ask  nothing  but  to  get  back  to 
1  but  their  home  town,  to  their  families, 
to  their  jobs,  and  to  their  girls.” 


Charles  A.  Philkower, 
genial  and  effective, 
presides  at  banquet. 

Buchanan  Photo. 


Ninetieth  Convention 
Makes  History 


Platform  speakers  highlight  assemblies  and  meetings 
with  statements  of  significance  to  attending  teachers. 


The  Ninetieth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
is  now  history.  Beginning  with  a  gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  on  Thur^ay  evening, 
November  9,  in  the  Hotel  Astor,  and 
ending  on  Saturday  at  12:30  P.  M., 
in  Manhattan  Center,  the  agenda  was 
packed  with  distinguished  speakers, 
talented  musicians,  and  gifted  artists. 

Crowded  into  the  two  days  were  45 
different  meetings,  designed  to  fit  the 
individual  interests  of  every  teacher. 
A  total  of  83  speakers  graced  the  many 
platforms,  each  aiming  to  inform,  ad¬ 
vise,  or  inspire  his  listeners. 

Below  are  given  a  few  of  the  signifi¬ 
cant  statements  that  highlighted  the 
speeches  of  the  speakers: 

Walter  F.  Johnson,  Lieutenant 
(j.g.),  USNR,  Bureau  of  Naval  Per¬ 
sonnel:  “Learning  something  pays  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  It  is  the  road  to 
higher  rating,  more  pay,  and  special 
privileges.  It  is  a  real  privilege  to  be 
selected  for  school  or  allowed  to  study 
for  an  advancement  in  rating.  These 
factors  provide  a  powerful  motivation 
for  learning,  and  the  responsibility  for 
learning  is  placed  where  it  belongs — 
on  the  individual  student.” 

Robert  J.  Landry,  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System:  “A  free  radio  does 
not  guarantee  a  democratic  society. 
It  is  the  othe.  way  round.  A  demo¬ 
cratic  society  guarantees  a  free  radio. 
In  the  final  analysis  American  radio 
like  American  education  tends  to  re¬ 
flect  the  virtues  and  some  of  the  faults 
of  the  American  people  generally.” 

Albert  S.  Pellinc,  principal.  Ro¬ 
selle.  N.  J.:  “The  teacher  recognizes 
that  the  skills  cannot  be  taught  unless 
the  general  setting  is  one  that  pro- 


Buchanan  Photo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Andrews  of  Plainfield  entertain  the  400  banquet 
attendants  with  cornet  duets. 


- 

STATE  DEPARTMENT 

Five  New  Jersey  Educators  Attend  White 


“Because  of  the  crucial  importance 
of  education  during  the  first  years  of 
life,  because  of  the  meagemess  of  many 
rural  home  environments,  and  because 
of  the  factor  of  distance  which  makes 
group  education  undesirable  during 
the  early  years  of  life,  we  recommend 
that,  through  the  agency  of  the  school, 
parent  education  1^  provided  to  meet 
the  needs  of  rural  pre-school  children. 

‘‘Because  the  rural  schools  demand 


House  to  Discuss  Rural  Education  Topic 


children’s  attendance  during  the  whole 
day,  because  children’s  health  requires 


Five  New  Jersey  educators  were  in¬ 
vited  to  the  White  House  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Rural  Education  held  in 
Washington  on  October  3,  4,  and  5. 
They  were  four  helping  teachers:  Mae 
Gibson  of  Monmouth  County,  Anne 
Brandner  and  Adaline  Hagaman  of 
Somerset  County,  and  Julia  Weber  of 
Warren  County;  and  Miss  Anne  Hop- 
pock,  Assistant  in  Elementary  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Two  hundred  participants  were  pres¬ 
ent  from  all  parts  of  the  nation.  Half 
were  school  people;  the  rest  were  min¬ 
isters,  editors,  representatives  of  farm 
organizations,  members  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Extension  Service  and  others. 

President  Roosevelt,  addressing 
the  Conference,  spoke  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  sound  education  for 
“that  half  of  our  children  and 
youth  who  live  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  villages.”  “We  cannot,” 
he  said,  “be  satisfied  with  the 
state  of  this  nation  if  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  our  children  are  not 
being  given  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  good  education  and  good 
health.” 

Money  Is  Chief  Problem 

About  the  financial  problem  he  said, 
“Frankly,  the  chief  problem*  of  rural 
education  is  the  problem  of  dollars 
and  cents.  You  and  I  know  that.  We 


larger  number  of  high  school  children 
were  out  of  school  in  1940  in  America ; 
in  one  state  nearly  1,500  schools  were 
functioning  in  makeshift  buildings; 
44,000  teachers  received  not  more  than 
$600  per  year. 

New  Jersey,  as  well  as  other  parts 
of  the  United  States,  has  its  problem 
of  financing  rural  education.  Some  of 
the  poorer  rural  districts  in  New  Jersey 
pay  as  little  for  education  as  $60  per 
child  per  year  while  many  children 
in  the  State  have  programs  costing  as 
much  as  $200. 

The  conference  members,  working 
in  ten  conunittee  groups,  studied  the 
major  problems  involved  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  rural  education  in  the 
United  States  and  made  reports.  These 
reports  undertook  to  describe  an  ade¬ 
quate  program  of  education  for  rural 
people  and  proposed  solutions  for  prob¬ 
lems  such  as  financing,  setting  up  effi¬ 
cient  administrative  units,  serving  mi¬ 
nority  and  exceptional  groups,  and  get¬ 
ting  adequate  personnel  and  services. 

Charter  Will  Be  Published 

A  report  of  the  Conference  and  “A 
Charter  for  Rural  Education”  will  be 
published  this  year  by  the  National 
Education  Association.  The  report  will 
make  specific  recommendations.  The 
following,  taken  from  the  tentative  re¬ 
port  of  one  committee,  are  illustrative: 


a  balanced  midday  meal,  and  because 
it  is  uneconomical  to  teach  hungry 
children,  this  committee  recommends 
that,  through  the  agency  of  the  school, 
an  adequately  nourishing  midday  meal 
be  provided  for  all  rural  school 
children. 

“Because  children  live  twelve  months 
in  a  year  and  so  need  educational  guid¬ 
ance  during  the  entire  twelve  months 
of  the  year,  we  reconunend  that  educa¬ 
tion  take  thought  for  children  during 
each  of  these  months  and  through  co¬ 
ordination  of  all  educational  agencies, 
incidental  and  formal,  assure  rural 
children  maximum,  continuous  devel¬ 
opment.” 

Plans  are  already  being  formulated 
for  nation-wide  distribution,  study,  and 
use  of  the  Conference  report,  including 
regional,  state  and  local  conferences. 

Because  the  cities  are  being  partly 
populated  by  products  of  the  rural 
schools,  because  a  sound  rural  econ¬ 
omy  is  essential  to  our  national  beings 
and  because  the  preservation  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  democracy  demand  ade¬ 
quate  education  for  all  its  members, 
urban  teachers  and  other  citizens,  in¬ 
cluding  high  school  students  studying 
problems  of  American  Democracy, 
should  study  this  report.  Even  urban 
schools  may  find  the  forward-looking 
program  which  the  report  will  rec¬ 
ommend  challenging  to  them. 


know  also  that  in  very  many  cases 
the  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  local  taxes  because  the 
taxable  values  are  just  not  there  .  .  .  . 


Adults  Were  Taught  During  Summer  Ways 
To  Produce,  Conserve,  and  Preserve  Food 


We  must  find  the  means  of  closing  that 
gap  by  raising  the  standards  in  the 
poorer  communities. 

“I  believe  that  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  should  render  aid  where  it  is 
needed  and  only  where  it  is  needed 
....  Such  government  financial  aid 
should  never  involve  government  in- 


The  Vocational  Division  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  cooperating  with  local  boards  of 
education,  helped  with  food  produc¬ 
tion  and  conservation  this  past  spring 
and  summer  by  establishing  two  types 
of  courses  in  several  centers  in  the 
State — a  Home  Vegetable  Gardening 


contribution  to  the  victory  garden 
movement. 

The  second  type  consisted  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  series  of  evening  meetings  on  veg¬ 
etable  production  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  school  canning  centers  that 
operated  during  the  late  spring  and 
summer  months.  The  instruction  in 


terference  with  state  and  local  admin¬ 
istration  and  control.  It  must  purely 
and  simply  provide  the  guarantee  that 
this  country  is  great  enough  to  give 
all  its  children  the  right  to  a  free 
education.” 

Other  speakers  described  the  plight 
of  rural  schools  in  the  nation.  For 
example,  an  estimated  750,000  rural 
elementary  school  children  and  a  much 


course  and  a  course  on  the  Production, 
Conservation,  and  Preservation  of 
Foods  for  Family  Use. 

The  first  type  consisted  of  a  series 
of  evening  meetings.  They  were  taught 
by  vocational  agriculture  teachers  or 
other  similarly  qualified  teachers  and 
held  largely  in  suburban  sections.  The 
meetings  dealt  with  problems  met  by 
small  gardeners  and  were  a  valuable 


this  course  included  problems  dealing 
with  the  production  of  food,  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  family  food  needs,  and  canning 
techniques.  The  enrollees  brought  prod¬ 
uce  to  the  schools  and  processed  it 
under  competent  supervision,  or  they 
did  the  processing  at  home.  Necessary 
food  processing  equipment,  including 
pressure  cookers,  were  provided  at  the 
school  centers. 
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Unveils  Financial  Plan 


The  Princeton  Surveys  plan  is  one  plan  that  will  solve  the  present  problems  of  financing 
New  Jersey  schools.  We  have  confidence  in  its  simplicity  and  in  its  businesslike  approach  to  the 
whole  problem  of  state  school  support.  The  result  of  several  years  of  study  and  research,  the 
plan  is  the  product  of  the  best  thinking  by  experts  in  the  field  of  school  finance.  It  has  been 
tested  by  application  to  many  communities.  It  has  undergone  severe  examination  by  experienced 
school  leaders.  It  has  been  submitted  to  the  rigid  scrutiny  of  many  leading  citizens.  These  tests 
offer  assurance  that  New  Jersey  now  has  an  opportunity  to  adopt  a  plan  of  state  school  finance 
that  will  enable  its  schools  to  meet  educational  problems  of  the  future  with  confidence . 

GILL  ROBB  WILSON. 


Long  ago  these  words  were  written  into  the  State 
Constitution  where  they  still  exist:  “The  Legislature 
shall  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  thor¬ 
ough  and  efficient  system  of  free  public  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  all  the  children  in  this  State.  .  .  .** 

It  was  with  confidence  in  the  pur¬ 
port  of  this  constitutional  mandate  that 
the  Princeton  Surveys  Plan  for  the 
revision  of  the  system  of  state  school 
support  was  prepared,  and  with  the 
same  confidence  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cational  Planning  Commission  calls  it 
to  the  attention  of  voters  and  legisla¬ 
tors.  The  Commission  offers  it  for 
study  and  consideration,  as  it  is  pre- 
par^  for  submission  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  for  passage  in  January,  1945. 

To  substitute  the  Princeton  Surveys 
Plan  for  the  complicated  and  inequi¬ 
table  pattern  now  operative  in  New 
Jersey  will  require  that  all  citizens  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  its  three-fold  pur¬ 
pose: 

1.  To  provide  a  more  sound  and 
equitable  method  of  financing  public 
schools. 

2.  To  provide  additional  state  aid 
and  to  make  it  possible  for  New  jersey 
to  assume  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of 
a  “thorough  and  efficient  system  of 
free  public  schools.  ’ 

3.  To  tend  to  equalize  to  a  greater 
degree  the  financial  effort  of  local  dis¬ 
tricts  for  the  support  of  their  schools. 

The  average  annual  cost  of  our  edu¬ 
cational  program  in  New  Jersey  is 
$120  per  pupil.  This  is  the  type  of 
program  that  citizens  are  able  and 
willing  to  support  under  economic  cir¬ 
cumstances  neither  particularly  favor¬ 
able  nor  unfavorable.  It  is,  on  the 
average,  below  the  type  of  program 
provided  in  wealthy  communities 
where  per-pupil  ex}>enditures  are  much 
higher;  but  it  is  a  much  more  adequate 
program  than  is  provided  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  poorer  districts  where  nearly 
fifty  per  cent  of  New  Jersey’s  children 
are  educated. 


Among  the  factors  that  should  be  noted  in  the  Prince¬ 
ton  Surveys  Plan  is  the  weighting  given  to  high  school 
pupils.  Since  statistics  show  that  it  costs  on  the  average 
1.27  times  as  much  to  educate  a  high  school  pupil  as 
it  does  to  educate  an  elementary  school  pupil,  the  pupil 
enrollment  of  a  district  is  considered 
to  be  the  number  of  elementary  pupils 
in  average  daily  attendance  plus  1.27 
times  the  numl^r  of  high  school  pu¬ 
pils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

An  important  function  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan  is  to  equalize  more  nearly 
local  financial  effort  in  support  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Local  school  tax  rates  now 
range  from  5  cents  to  $5.60  per  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  of  assessed  valuation.  The 
problem  is  to  find  a  “fair”  tax  rate 
which  can  be  uniformly  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  contributions  of  the  local  dis¬ 
tricts  toward  the  cost  of  local  educa¬ 
tion,  a  rate  which  is  low  enough  to 
insure  substantial  local  tax  relief. 

The  principle  of  equalization  of 
school  support  for  a  state  aid  program 
demands  that  the  tax  rate  used  to  de¬ 
termine  the  local  fair  share  should  not 
be  greater  than  the  rate  necessary  to 
pay  the  full  cost  of  the  $120  program 
in  the  wealthiest  school  districts.  In 
New  Jersey  this  local  share  tax  rate 
would  be  8  mills.  But  in  order  that 
the  wealthy  districts  might  secure  at 
least  as  much  state  aid  as  they  now 
secure,  the  local  share  tax  rate  has 
been  placed,  in  the  Princeton  Surveys 
Plan,  at  6  mills. 

Most  districts,  of  course,  would  have 
to  tax  themselves  beyond  the  6-mill 
rate  to  support  adequate  programs  of 
education.  The  6-miIl  rate  is  used  sim¬ 
ply  in  computing  the  state’s  share  of 
the  burden,  in  the  operation  of  the 
formula. 

The  plan  proposed  will  not  guar¬ 
antee  a  $120  program  for  all  districts, 
but  it  will  decrease  the  gap  between 
the  programs  offered  by  the  poorer 
districts  and  the  average  program. 


Inequities 
The  Prineeton 
Surveys  Plan 
Will  Tend 
To  Correet 

The  State  now  gives  an  annual  av¬ 
erage  of  $34  per  pupil  to  the  wealth¬ 
iest  districts  and  only  $20  to  the 
poorest  districts  where  the  need  is 
greatest. 

AAA 

Only  two  states  give  less  sUUe  aid 
from  sources  other  than  real  estate 
taxes  than  does  New  Jersey.  New  Jer¬ 
sey's  contribution  from  such  sources 
is  5.8  per  cent.  Of  its  neighbor  states, 
Delaware  gives  92  per  cent.  New  York 
32.5  per  cent,  and  Pennsylvania  233 
per  cent. 

AAA 

The  cost  of  educational  programs 
in  New  Jersey  varies  from  $300  per 
year  to  $56  per  year. 

AAA 

Poorer  districts  pay  an  exor¬ 
bitant  school  lax  rate  on  each 
$100  of  assessed  valuation,  and 
still  are  unable  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  educational  programs  for 
their  children. 
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The  Princeton  Surveys  Plan  for  a  sound  system  of  state  school  finance 
is  outlined  briefly  below. 

GUIDING  PRINCIPLES 

1.  To  give  to  wealthier  districts  no  less  than  they  receive  now. 

2.  To  give  greater  aid  to  districts  of  lower  per-pupil  wealth. 

3.  To  give  aid  to  all  districts  in  accordance  with  their  needs  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  per-pupil  wealth. 

DETERMINING  THE  STATE’S  SHARE  FOR  THE  SUPPORT  OF 
THE  LOCAL  COST  OF  EDUCATION 

The  formula  for  the  primary  distribution  of  state  aid  is  derived  from 
the  fact  that  the  average  annual  cost  of  educating  a  child  in  New  Jersey  is  $120. 
The  State  will  contribute  aid  to  each  district  for  every  resident  child  on  the 
basis  of  the  following  formula: 

$120  minus  the  yield  of  a  6  miU  local  tax  on  the  per-pupil  wealth  = 

2 

State  aid  per  resident  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance. 


IN  ADDITION 

1.  Seventy-jive  percent  of  the  cost  of  pupil  transportation  is  allowed,  upon  the 
approval  of  the  County  Superintendent.  This  follows  present  practice. 

2.  The  State  contribution  for  every  special  class  for  the  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped  is  calculated  on  a  minimum  average  daily  attendance  of  23 
pupils. 

3.  An  additional  tuition  allowance  of  $25  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance 
will  be  given  the  sending  districts  for  each  high  school  pupil  {gr^es  7  to  12) 
for  whom  they  pay  tuition.  For  each  of  the  same  pupils,  the  receiving  district 
will  receive  $10. 

4.  All  present  forms  of  direct  state  aid  are  continued,  including  provisions  for 
foreign  bom,  state  wards,  vocational  education,  manual  training,  school 
libraries,  and  crippled  children. 

5.  Allowances  for  helping  teachers  and  county  attendance  officers  are  to  be 
'made  to  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  are  in  addition  to  the 

regular  state  aid  provisions. 

STATE  AID  REQUIRED 

The  operation  of  this  plan  will  require  an  additional  annual 

appropriation  of  approximately  $8,600,000. 


I 

Important  / 

The  Nominating  Committee  will  meet  Monday,  January  15.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  will  receive  proposals  for  nominations  for  president,  vice  president, 
and  treasurer  until  8  P.  M.,  Monday,  January  15.  Only  those  names 
proposed  on  or  before  this  date  can  be  considered  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  proposals  may  be  addressed  to  the  Nominating  Committee 
in  care  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association.  200  Stacy-Trent  Hotel. 
Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

The  Committee  will -meet  again  before  the  third  Friday  in  March  to 
make  its  nominations  from  the  names  which  were  proposed  on  or  before 
Monday,  January  15.  The  proposed  names  will  appear  in  the  March  issue 
of  the  Review. 


COMPLETE  physical  recovery  from  tick* 
ness  or  accident  is  usually  a  matter  of 
only  a  few  weeks  or  months.  But  financial 
recovery  may  take  much  longer. 

You  can  safeguard  your  income  with 
T.  P.  U.  protection!  The  P-H  (Peerless  Hos¬ 
pital)  Cmificate  costs  only  a  few  cents  a 
day  .  .  .  but  gives  you  complete  coverage 
for  all  diseases  ...  all  accidents. 

Here  are  some  typical  P-H  benefits: 


Hospital  Confinement. , . .  .$37.SO  per  week 
or  $5.35  per  day  beginning  the  let  day 


Confining  Sickneu . $25.00  per  areek 

after  first  week.  $10.00  for  first  sreek 

Convalescence . $12.50  pet  sreek 

Noo-Confininc  SickncM. . . .  $12.50  per  week 
beginninc  8th  day 

Personal  Quarantine . $25.00  per  sreek 


after  first  week.  $10.00  for  1st  sreek 


Accident . $25.00  per  sreek  ' 

Doctor’s  Fee . up  to  $25.00 

for  nonslisabling  iiriury 
Accidental  Death . $1,000.00 

Ssisa  csupon  for  comploto 
information  TODAY. 

V— 

i  TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION  | 

g  116  N.  PRINCE  ST..  LANCASTER,  PA.  | 

I  Please  send  me  complete  information  | 
^  about  the  generous  ben^ts  and  full  pro-  ' 

f  tection  provided  by  the  P-H  Certificate.  I 

Name  .  . 

g  Address  .  I 

i  City  . \ 

.  State .  I 

ENJOY  PROTECTION 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  on  Friday,  November  10,  all 
committee  reports  were  accepted  and 
the  following  recommendations  were 
adopted: 

Executive  Secretary 

1.  The  Delegate  Assembly 
make  avaUable  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  State  Aid  Plan  an 
additional  amount  of  $5,000 
from  the  free  balance  or  re¬ 
serve  to  be  expended  by  the 
Executive  Committee  when 
and  if  in  its  opinion  the  ad¬ 
ditional  funds  are  necessary. 

2.  The  Delegate  Assembly  ap¬ 
prove  the  suggestion  of  the 
Executive  Secretary  for 
monthly  meetings  in  the 
counties  of  the  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee 
and  the  Delegate  Assembly, 
together  with  Presidents  of 
county  and  local  associa¬ 
tions. 


the  American  Legion,  the  State  Grange, 
the  New  Jersey  State  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  and  many  promi¬ 
nent  laymen,  we  offer  our  gratitude 
and  continued  support. 

We  extend  our  appreciation  to  the 
Press,  Radio,  and  other  agencies  of 
public  information  which  have  given 
such  fine  constructive  support  to  edu¬ 
cation  during  the  past  year. 

We  appreciate  and  are  grateful  to 
President  Philhower,  and  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Miss  Bertha  Lawrence,  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  all  chairmen  of 
committees  and  committee  members, 
and  to  the  Association’s  ofiice  staff  for 
their  unselfish  service  in  behalf  of  this 
Association  and  of  public  education  in 
New’  Jersey. 

We  extend  our  appreciation  to  all 
county  and  local  associations  and  the 
many  individual  teachers  throughout 
the  State  who  have  w’orked  so  sin¬ 
cerely,  in  executing  the  policies  of  this 
Association  so  faithfully  toward  a  real¬ 
ization  of  the  aims  of  education. 


3.  The  Delegate  Assembly  re¬ 
quests  the  present  Salary 
^mmittee  to  study  contrac¬ 
tual  District  Salary  Sched¬ 
ules  and  report  its  findings 
to  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Delegate  Assembly. 

Resolutions  of  Appreciation: 

The  members  of  the  New  Jersey  Ed¬ 
ucation  Association  here  assembled  in 
Convention,  extend  to  His  Excellency, 
the  .Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature  their  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  consideration  given  toward  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  State. 

To  our  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Mr.  John  Bosshart.  the  members  of 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
express  deep  appreciation  and  grati¬ 
tude  for  his  program  of  sound  educa¬ 
tional  philosophy  which  is  a  stimula¬ 
tion  for  all  who  are  privileged  to  work 
with  him. 

^  e  are  happy  to  extend  to  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Planning  Commission  of  New 
Jersey  our  sincere  appreciation  of  their 
studies. 

To  the  Legislative  Conference  Group, 
composed  of  representatives  of  the 
New  Jersey  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  the  State  Federation  of  Dis¬ 
trict  Boards  of  Education,  the  New 
Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities, 


Committee  on  Legislation 

1.  The  major  project  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  program  is  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  put  into  effect 
the  plan  of  State  school  support 
as  developed  by  Dr,  John  F.  Sly 
of  Princeton  Surveys  in  collab¬ 
oration  with  our  own  Princeton 
Survey  Committee.  This  work  is 
the  result  of  a  study  over  a  period 
of  several  years.  The  objective  is 
a  sound  system  of  State  support 
with  the  State  sharing  more  of 
the  resp<jnsibility  and  providing 
a  more  equitable  plan  of  distribut¬ 
ing  aid. 

2.  The  reintroduction  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Veterans  Pension  Act, 
to  include  teachers  in  the  public 
schools,  who  were  omitted  in  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  of  1943. 

3.  The  introduction  of  a  bill  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  testimony  in  cases  af¬ 
fecting  teachers  shall  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
evidence. 

4.  The  introduction  of  a  bill  cover¬ 
ing  the  abolishment  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Supervising  Principal  that 
would  make  it  necessary  for  a 
Board  of  Education  to  follow  the 
same  procedure  in  order  to  abolish 
the  position  that  it  followed  in 
establishing  the  position. 


5.  The  reintroduction  of  a  bill 
to  guarantee  $1,500  mini¬ 
mum  salaries  for  teachers 
in  New  Jersey. 

6.  The  introduction  of  a  bill  to  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  tribunals  in 
school  controversies. 

7.  The  reintroduction  of  a  bill  to 
provide  that  a  member  of  the 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund  may  not  be  retired  except 
for  incapacity  or  good  cause  prior 
to  his  63th  birthday. 

8.  The  preparation  of  legislation 
making  a  minimum  number  of 
salary  increments  mandatory,  this 
legislation  to  be  held  in  abeyance 
until  such  time  as  a  revised  sys¬ 
tem  of  State  financing  makes  it 
possible  for  districts  with  lower 
property  valuations  and  high  tax 
rates  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  same. 

9.  The  introduction  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Pension  Act  changing  the 
time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
delegates  from  the  second  Satur¬ 
day  in  October  to  the  third  Sat¬ 
urday  in  October,  and  the  time  of 
the  meeting  from  12  Noon  to  11 
A.M. 

Coordinating  Committee  of  . 
State  and  National 
Associations 

1.  The  continuance  of  the  four-fold 
card  and  the  plan  of  having  the 
full  card  go  to  each  teacher  so 
the  teacher  can  make  her  choice 
as  to  when  she  will  join  the 
different  organizations. 

2.  The  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  accept  the  National 
Education  Association  five-year 
program  which  includes  the 
quota  of  membership  set  by  the 
National  Education  Association 
for  New  Jersey. 

Committee  on  Pension  Policy 

1.  The  Association’s  Legislative 
Committee  be  directed  to  effect  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  (in  design, 
similar  to  Assembly  No.  154, 
introduced  on  February  21,  1944, 
by  Miss  Doremus)  the  purpose  of 
which  shall  be  the  pjstponement 
to  age  65  of  the  retirement  of  a 
member  of  the  Teachers’  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund  upon  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  request. 

2.  The  Association  conduct  a  thor¬ 
oughly  scientific  study  of  the 
problem  of  voluntary  retirement 
on  a  service  basis  of  30  and  35 
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years  combined  with  an  age  basis 
of  50  and  55  years;  that  the 
Assembly  ask  the  President  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  study  this 
question  and  report  its  findings 
to  the  Executive  Committee  and 
to  the  Delegate  Assembly ;  and 
that  expenditures  necessary  for 
this  study  be  authorized. 

3.  The  Association  be  directed  to 
maintain  its  affiliation  with  the 
National  Conference  on  Public 
Employee  Retirement  Systems,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  safeguard 
and  promote  the  rights  and  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  membership,  present 
or  future,  of  public  employees  in 
existing  legally-constituted  nation¬ 
al,  state,  arid  local  retirement,  pen¬ 
sion.  or  annuity  and  benefit 
systems. 

Princeton  Survey  Committee 

A  Princeton  Survey  Committee 
be  continued  pending  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  its  provisions  into  laws. 

Public  Relations  Advisory 

Committee 

1.  The  Public  Relations  Committee 
be  continued  as  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tion  Association. 

2.  The  functions  of  this  committee 
continue  to  be  advisory  to  the 
administration. 

3.  All  policies  with  respect  to  public 
relations  be  submitted  to  this 
committee  for  consideration  prior 
to  adoption. 

4.  The  present  activities  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  be  maintained  and  where 
possible  improved. 

5.  The  committee  be  urged  to  give 
every  requested  support  to  the 
committees  working  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  in  connection  with  the  State 
Aid  Program. 

Radio  Committee 

The  regular  series  of  programs 
“Speaking  of  Schools”  be  con¬ 
tinued. 

Organization  Committee 

1.  The  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  shall  not  estab¬ 
lish  a  new  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  cabinet  com¬ 
posed  of  the  chairmen  of  the 
committees  to  develop  ma¬ 
jor  policies. 

2.  No  change  to  be  made  in 
the  existing  administrative 


functions  such  as  research 
and  public  relations. 

New  Business 

1.  At  future  conventions  the 
Executive  Committee  make 
it  possible  for  the  teachers 
to  register  their  attendance 
at  central  places  or  at  de¬ 
partmental  meetings. 

2.  The  Executive  and  Legislative 
Committees  consider  favoring  the 
companion  House  Bill  Number 
4715  and  Senate  Bill  1882  grant¬ 
ing  increased  compensation  for 
p«istal  employees. 

3.  A  copy  of  the  Review  be  sent  to 
every  netv  teacher  in  New  Jersey 
in  October  at  the  request  of  the 
princiimls. 

4.  The  Public  Relations  Committee 
be  advised  to  study  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  presenting  to  every  new 
teacher  as  she  comes  into  the 
State  a  summary  of  the  activities 
and  services  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association. 

5.  Hereafter  any  major  expenditures 
of  Association  funds  which  are 
approved  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  during  the  summer  or  dur¬ 
ing  an  interim  when  the  Delegate 
Assembly  is  not  meeting,  that  the 
Delegate  Assembly  be  informed 
of  the  expenditures  and  the 
reasons. 


The  appropriation  of  an  additional 
$5,000  to  promote  the  school  equaliza¬ 
tion  program  was  recommended  to 
the  Delegate  Assembly  by  action  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York  on  November  9th, 
during  the  Annual  Convention.  The 
money  will  be  dispensed  for  materials 
and  personnel  during  a  concentrated 
drive  preceding  the  introduction  of  a 
legislative  bill  embodying  the  equali¬ 
zation  principle.  The  appropriation 
fits  into  the  program  suggested  by 
Dr.  John  Sly,  advisory'  consultant  to 
the  School  Finance  Coordinating  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Director  of  Princeton 
Surveys. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  executive 
secretary,  Mr.  Charles  Strahan,  re¬ 
ported  the  work  being  done  by  Dr. 
John  E.  Dugan  in  promoting  N.E.A. 
membership.  The  funds  for  Dr. 
Dugan’s  promotional  work  are  sup- 


Salary  Committee 

1.  The  budget  of  the  Salary  Com¬ 
mittee  be  reduced  by  fifty  per 
cent. 

2.  The  committee  be  directed  to 
continue  publication  from  time 
to  time  of  articles  pertinent  to 
teachers’  salaries. 

3.  The  committee  hold  itself  in 
readiness  to  resume  a  full  sched¬ 
ule  of  work  when  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  State  minimum  salary 
schedule  becomes  advisable. 


1  KtswaK- _ _ _ I. 

Would  you  make  me  two  lunchea? 
I  need  one  for  noon  and  one  for  a 
staying-after-school  snack. 


plied  by  the  N.E.A.  Mr.  Race  and 
Mr.  Terhune  both  advised  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  percentage  of  N.E.A. 
enrollment  by  counties  at  frequent 
intervals. 

The  mailing  of  letters  to  each  Associa¬ 
tion  member  concerning  the  Attorney 
General’s  opinion  regarding  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  Constitution  on  teacher 
problems  was  approved.  At  the  pre¬ 
vious  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  on  November  2,  the  executive 
secretary  had  been  authorized  to  send 
such  letters,  to  clear  up  the  confusion 
resulting  from  conflicting  statements 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  proposed  Con¬ 
stitution  on  tenure,  pensions,  and  the 
powers  of  local  boards  to  fix  and  in¬ 
crease  salaries.  It  was  the  Attorney 
General’s  opinion  that  the  proposed 
constitution  would  have  no  effect  on 
the  statutory  rights  already  possessed 
by  teachers. 


S^ccutivc 
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Resolutions  suggested  by  the  Resolutions  Committee 
were  approved  by  the  Delegate  Assembly  in  the  New 
York  meeting. 

1.  The  New  Jersey  Education  Association  members 
pledge  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  to  all  duly  constituted  authorities  their 
wholehearted  support  and  cooperation  in  all  efforts 
to  bring  about  a  speedy  victor}'  and  a  lasting  peace. 

2.  The  New  Jersey  Education  Association,  realizing  the 
great  debt  which  all  Americans  owe  to  the  men  and 
women  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States, 
promises  always 

a.  To  keep  in  reverence  the  memory  of  those  who 
have  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice,  and 

b.  To  extend  to  those  who  return  from  the  conflict 
unremitting  efforts  to  understand  their  problems 
and  assist  them  in  their  readjustments  to  civilian 
life. 

3.  The  New  Jersey  Education  Association,  recognizing 
its  responsibility  for  educating  its  youth  to  under¬ 
stand  and  to  appreciate  the  culture,  problems  and 
achievements  of  all  groups,  proposes  to  develop  and 
to  maintain  such  a  feeling  of  good-will  for  all  peo¬ 
ples  as  to  overcome  the  causes  of  group  conflicts. 

4.  In  order  to  maintain  an  efficiently  functioning  edu¬ 
cational  system,  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  strongly  recommends  that  every  effort  be  made 
to  enlist  in  the  teaching  profession  youth  who  are 
outstanding  in  character,  personality  and  scholar¬ 
ship.  Except  in  cases  of  extreme  emergency,  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association  strongly  urges 
that  the  high  standards  of  teacher  certification  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  state  be  maintained. 

5.  The  New  Jersey  Education  Association  recommends 
that  each  community  provide  a  well-rounded  system 
of  education  that  will  develop  each  pupil  to  his  po¬ 
tential  ability  and  make  him  a  valuable  citizen,  both 
economically  and  culturally. 

6.  The  New  Jersey  Education  Association  en¬ 
dorses  the  bills  before  the  Legislature  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education. 

7.  In  these  difficult  times,  there  must  be  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose  as  well  as  unity  of  action  among  all  educational 
organizations  of  the  state  to  insure  that  the  children 
of  this  generation  shall  receive  the  best  possible 
educational  leadership  and  that  the  teachers  who 
provide  that  leadership  shall  be  protected  in  their 
rights  and  shall  be  given  just  recognition  and  com¬ 
pensation  for  their  services. 

8.  The  New  Jersey  Education  Association  endorses  and 
supports  the  efforts  being  made  to  maintain  a  sound 
mental  hygiene  program  in  the  schools. 

9.  The  Association,  through  its  officials  and  staff,  stands 
ready  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  problems  affecting 
education  in  any  district  in  the  State  and  to  assist 
teachers  in  the  solution  of  their  individual  profes¬ 
sional  problems. 
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10.  The  New  Jersey  Education  Association  vigorously 
endorses  the  plan  of  State  Aid  proposed  by  the 
Educational  Planning  Commission  of  New  Jersey, 
in  order  that  a  sound  system  of  State  financial  sup¬ 
port  of  the  public  schools  be  provided. 

11.  The  New  Jersey  Education  Association  affirms  its 
belief  in  the  principle  of  Federal  Aid  to  education 
with  state  and  local  control,  and  urges  that  Congress 
enact  proper'  legislation  to  this  end. 

12.  The  New  Jersey  Education  Association  heartily  en¬ 
dorses  the  recommendation  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  for  the  establishment  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  international  agency  for  education  as  a  means 
of  promoting  good  will  among  all  nations. 

13.  The  New  Jersey  Education  Association  supports  the 
National  Education  Association  in  its  efforts  to  have 
education  represented  at  the  peace  table. 


Georfge  W',  W’right^s 

Dictionary  Education 

.4.B.C.:  Letters  that  are  often  written  in  school  but  sel¬ 
dom  sent. 

AAA 

Bookworm:  A  student  who  would  rather  read  than  eat 
or  a  worm  who  would  rather  eat  than  read. 

AAA 

Educator:  One  who  finds  that  education  doesn't  pay. 

AAA 

Geometry:  Knowledge  of  how  to  move  in  the  best  circles. 

AAA 

Individualized  Instruction:  Where  one  teacher  does  all 
the  talking. 

AAA 

Nursery  School:  Primarily  a  bawlroom. 

AAA 

Professional  Code  of  Ethics:  Written  nationally;  taught 
sectionally;  practiced  individually. 

AAA 

Quarterback:  Dad’s  dividend  on  his  financial  investment 
in  son’s  education. 

AAA 

Segregation:  Grouping  according  to  achievement,  age, 
class,  race,  sex,  or  subjects  to  practice  the  democracy 
of  equality. 

AAA 

Youth  Problems:  Parents  and  school. 


Should  We  Have  Compulsory  Military 
Training  After  the  War? 

The  Democratic  Discussion  Outline 
Will  Help  You  Make  Up  Your  Mind 

A 

Send  for  It 

NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


ORGANIZATION  STRUCTURE 
of  the 

NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


ORGANIZATION  STRUCTURE 


LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS 


ARTICLE  IV  -  CFFICERS  ARTICLE  V  -  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


$ 


TtcMi  ^€jU^€lte 

Begins  Year  of  Progress 


Atlantic  County 
Mrs.  Carrie  J.  Bowen 
Woodland  Avenue  School 
Pleasantville 
Edward  E.  Hippenstell 
Senior  High  School 
Atlantic  City 

Bergen  County 
Eleanor  Harvey 
Junior  High  School 
Englewood 
Clarence  Hitchcock 
Supervising  Principal 
Hasbrouck  Heights 
John  A.  Long,  Principal 
Public  School  No.  4 
Cliffside 

Mrs.  Mary  Lawrence 
High  School 
Ramsey 

Lena  M.  Porreca 
Public  School  No.  1 
Hackensack 

Burlington  County 
George  M.  Dare 
High  School 
Palmyra 

Camden  County 
David  Brightbill 
High  School 
Gloucester  City 
William  S.  Diemer 
Senior  High  School 
Collingswood 
Florence  Dickinson 
Davis  School 
Camden 

Cape  May  County 
Carroll  F.  Wilder 
Supervising  Principal 
Middle  Township 
Cape  May  Court  House 

Cumberland  County 
Ethlyn  Davis 
Vine  Street  School 
Bridgeton 

Essex  County 

Frances  Beam 

Lincoln  .\venue  School 
Orange 

William  H.  Fenstermaker 
High  School 
Irvington 
Sally  Glenn 
Columbian  School 
East  Orange 
T.  Gra  Gaston 

Ml.  Hebron  School 
Montclair 
Fred  Landolphi 

Barringer  High  School 
Newark 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Morton 
■Miller  Street  School 
Newark 

Mildred  O’Callaghan 
South  Street  ^hool 
Newark 
Pasquale  Sozio 
Wilson  Avenue  School 
Newark 


Raymond  Sterling 
Columbia  High  School 
S>uth  Orange 
John  Urban 
High  School 
Millburn 

Gloucester  County 
Ida  T.  Reeves 
Public  School 
Gibbstown 

Hudson  County 
Bartholomew  Clements 
Philip  G.  Vroom  School 
Bayonne 
John  M.  Kelly 
Lincoln  High  School 
Jersev  City 
Rose  Mocco 

Horace  Mann  School 
North  Bergen 
Marian  Roach 
Washington  School 
Union  City 
Marie  Stanley 

Harry  Moore  School 
Jersey  City 

Hunterdon  County 
Sarah  L.  Strong 
County  Helping  Teacher 
Ringoes 

Mercer  County 
Anna  V.  Donnelly 
High  School 
Hamilton  Township 
Trenton 
Isabel  Hill 

Junior  High  School  No.  4 
Trenton 

Middlesex  County 
Harriet  Fisher 
Hamilton  School 
Highland  Park 
J.  W.  Hone 
High  School 
Perth  .Amboy 
William  Nicholls 
•Senior  High  School 
New  Brunswick 

Monmouth  County 
Joseph  Connelly,  Principal 
Ocean  Grove  Grammar  School 
Neptune  Township 
Ocean  Grove 
Margaret  M.  Kelly 
Senior  High  School 
Long  Branch 

Morris  County 
Joseph  J.  Masiello 
High  School 
Madison 

Mrs.  Grace  B.  Page 
Parsippany  -School 
Parsippany-Troy  Hills 

Ocean  County 
Joseph  E.  Clayton,  Principal 
High  School 
Point  Pleasant  Beach 

Paaaaic  County 
Regina  Campbell 
Elementary  School 
North  Haledon 


Mrs.  Clara  Stollard 
Wilson  Junior  High  School 
Passaic 

Jeanne  V'an  Wyk 
Public  School  No.  6 
Paterson 

Salem  County 
Viola  M.  istadler 
DuPont  School 
Upper  Penns  Neck  Township 
Carney’s  Point 

Somerset  County 

Ida  L.  Francis 
Public  School  No.  1 
Somerville 

Sussex  County 
Henry  Boresch 
High  School 
Newton 


Union  County 
Helen  Cavanaugh 
■Abraham  Clark  High  School 
Roselle 
John  F.  Lolz 

Cleveland  Junior  High  School 
Elizabeth 

A.  Hamilton  Otto 
High  School 
Plainfield 

Richard  B.  Vastine,  Principal 
Washington  School 
Union 

William  H.  Warner 
Senior  High  School 
Westfield 

Warren  County 
Stanley  B.  Fairer 
Supervising  Principal 
Blairstown 


Executive  Committee 
Members  Are  Elected 


President 

Charles  A.  Philhower 
Supervising  Principal 
Junior  High  School,  Westfield 
Tel..  Westfield  2-0328 
Res.,  303  Mountain  Ave. 
Westfield 

Tel.,  Westfield  2-0794 
Vice  President 
Bertha  Lawrence 
State  Teachers  College 
Trenton 


Executive  Committee  Members 


Ethel  C.  Hammell,  Prin. 
Mass.  Ave.  School 
.Atlantic  City 

Marinus  C.  Galanti,  Prin. 
High  School 
Lodi 

Eric  Groezinger 

Supervising  Principal 
PemWrton 

William  R.  Stover,  Prin. 
Junior  High  School 
Pennsauken  Twp. 
Merchantville 

Willard  B.  Matthews 
Supt.  of  Schools  • 

Cape  May  City 

J.  Everett  Bowen 
High  School 
Bridgeton 

J.  Ernest  Crane.  Prin. 
Summer  .Avenue  School 
Newark 

Edna  M.  Baker 
High  School 
Woodbury 

Howard  E.  Deily,  Prin. 
Public  SchiKjl  No.  5 
Jersey  City 

Samuel  F.  Trestle,  Prin. 
Public  School 
Milford 


Treasurer 

Mrs.  A.  Virginia  Adams 
-Stacy-Trent  Hotel 
Trenton 

Legislative  Committee 
Honorary  Chairman 
W.  Burton  Patrick 
Chairman 
Joseph  L.  Bustard 
High  School 
Roselle 


Claude  B.  Kleinfelter 
Central  High  School 
Trenton 

Dr.  Mildred  Moss 
Washington  School 
Metuchen 
William  M.  Smith 
Supt.  of  Schools 
Long  Branch 
James  M.  Lynch.  Jr. 

Alfred  Vail  Jr.  High  Schoo' 
Morris  Plains 
H.  Richanl  Price 
High  -School 
IjikewiMxl 

Charles  W.  Robinson,  Prin. 
Public  School  No.  5 
Clifton 

Mrs.  Pauline  H.  Peterson,  Prin. 
Public  School 
Deepwater 
Beekman  R.  Terhune 
Supervising  Principal 
North  Plainfield 
Stuart  R.  Race 
Supervising  Principal 
Newton 

Raymond  S.  Clarke,  Prin. 
Cleveland  Junior  High  School 
Elizabeth 

Helen  A.  Mitchell,  Prin. 
Freeman  School 
Phillipsburg 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


THE  WORLD  IS  LOOKING  TO  YOUNG  ENGINEERS  .  .  • 


Opportunities  were  never  brighter  for  engineers. 
Immediately  ahead  of  us  lie  new  and  ever-ex¬ 
panding  opportunities  for  every  type  of  engineer¬ 
ing.  All  the  world  is  looking  to  young  engineers 
for  trained  help  in  putting  into  effect  the  vast 
plans  industry  has  for  the  future. 

W e  stand  ready  to  help  young  men  who  are  seniors 
in  high  school  to  make  engineering  their  career. 

Ten  George  Westinghouse  Engineering  Scholar¬ 
ships  are  offered  each  year  at  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology  in  Pittsburgh. 

These  scholarships  normally  cover  a  full  en¬ 
gineering  course  plus  the  equivalent  of  two  years 
of  practical  experience  in  Westinghouse  plants. 


However,  under  the  wartime  accelerated  schedules, 
students  attend  Carnegie  Tech  in  the  summer 
time  as  well  as  during  the  regular  school  year. 
Work  assignments  at  Westinghouse  plants  are 
temporarily  suspended.  Individual  scholarship 
payments  amount  to  31850. 

Final  selections  are  based  on  applicant’s  general 
ability,  engineering  aptitude  and  qualities  of 
leadership. 

Scholarship  winners  are  under  no  obligation  to 
work  for  Westinghouse  after  graduation,  nor  does 
Westinghouse  make  any  promise  to  employ  them. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  February 
1,  1945.  Send  for  full  particulars  now. 


/vestinwiouse 

HanH  In  25  CMm  OfficM  fv*ry  wfcafw 


FREE  TO  TEACHERS 

A  16x  10*4  rsprediKtlon  of  Mi*  plctwr*  «bov*,  wiltobl* 
Hr  framing  wM  b*  mo*  whhout  chorg*  upon  r*g**M. 


Supervisor  of  Scholsrships.  Eduestional  Department  *** 

Westinchouae  Electric  &  Manufacturinc  Co. 

306  Fourth  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  1017,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  application  forms,  and  full  information  about 
the  George  Westinghouse  Engineering  Scholarships  at  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology. 


(PLBAsn  TYPB  on  pniNT) 


□  Check  here  if  you  want  a  16  x  lOM  reproduction  of  picture. 
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The  3  R’s  vcucu  GI  Training 


The  army  has  but  one  objective — u'ar,  but  the  schools  must 
operate  under  ’all  conditions  —  war,  depression,  and  peace. 


By  Minerva  Li 
Lakenood 


Lambert  Photos. 


G.  1.  traininfi  has  but  one  objective 
— war.  Death  is  the  penalty  for 
failure  to  master  the  techniques 
that  are  taught. 


Out  of  each  day  the  school  has  the 
pupils  for  approximately  six  hours, 
and  after  school  hours  it  has  little 
control. 


t  The  school  has  limited  facilities,  yet 
it  must  train  many  types  of  students 
and  prepare  courses  to  fit  all  their 
needs. 


I  FEEL  THAT  the  Stream  of  articles  and  never  considers  the  desires  of  the 
that  began  with  the  publication  in  soldier  or  his  parents.  The  army  dis- 
Better  Homes  and  Gardens  of  "Can  cipline  is  undisputed  while  we  have 
Our  Schools  Teach  the  G.l.  Way?”  little  or  no  authority  to  suppi>rt  us. 
[las  had  an  unwholesome  effect  on  pub-  Out  of  each  day  we  have  the  students 
lie  opinion,  which  is  led  to  believe  that  for  approximately  six  hours,  and  after 
the  armed  forces  have  pioneered  in  that  we  have  no  control.  The  army 
methods  of  instruction  that  have  never  has  complete  jurisdiction  over  each 
been  explored  by  teachers.  Criticism  soldier  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day. 
of  schoob  by  those  who  do  not  know  Once  the  army  sets  its  program  in 
our  conditions  nor  care  to  investigate  operation,  each  man  knows  his  job  and 
has  thus  been  encouraged.  does  it.  He  does  it  either  because  he 

In  the  first  place  there  is  no  com-  wishes  to  avoid  punishment  or  because 
parison  between  the  public  schools  and  he  wishes  to  receive  a  definite  reward 
the  army.  To  begin  with,  G.l.  train-  such  as  advancement  in  rank.  When 
ing  has  but  one  objective — war.  Every  he  is  trained  for  combat,  he  knows  he 
effort  is  an  all-out  one  in  that  direc-  must  master  the  instruction  for  his 
tion,  while  we  in  the  schools  operate  own  good.  It  is  a  case  of  do  or  die. 
under  all  conditions — war,  depression  kill  or  be  killed.  Where  is  the  life- 
and  peace — with  as  many  objectives  and-death  struggle  in  a  school  at  peace 
as  there  are  students.  The  army  seg-  — ^unless  between  teacher  and  pupil? 
regates  men  according  to  ability  and  The  better  students  set  up  their  own 
need.  It  has  hundreds  of  specialized  goals.  Those  who  refuse  to  work  are 
training  centers.  We  have  one  school  forced  by  law  to  remain  with  us  as  our 
with  limited  facilities,  yet  we  must  problems.  In  the  army  such  laggards 
train  every  type  of  student  and  prejjare  are  either  sent  back  to  civilian  life 
many  courses  of  study  to  fit  the  needs  or  assigned  to  distasteful,  unskilled  la- 
of  each  student.  bor  under  controlled  discipline. 


0^  ^ctHoc^uitcc  ^eti<^«t 


Dancing,  as  is  shown  in  this  picture 
of  the  Hill  Top  Canteen,  Forest  Hill 
Pred>yterian  Church,  Newark,  is  al¬ 
ways  popular. 

By  Alexander  B.  Lewis 
Central  Commercial  and  Technical 
High  School 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

Statements  have  been  made  au¬ 
thoritatively  that  in  1940  every 
second  major  crime  was  commit¬ 
ted  by  youth,  that  in  1941  the  tax  bill 
for  juvenile  delinquency  and  teen-age 
crime  was  approximately  billions 
of  dollars,  that  in  1942  the  increase 
was  over  50  per  cent,  and  that  in  1943 
the  growth  was  alarming.  It  has  been 
proved,  too,  that  80  per  cent  of  Amer¬ 
ican  youth  today  belong  to  no  organ¬ 
izations  outside  of  school. 

Realization  of  the  dangers  to  De¬ 
mocracy  implied  in  the  above  statis¬ 
tics  doubtless  accounts  for  the  wide¬ 
spread  initiation  of  youth  centers  in 
library  basements,  school  rooms, 
churches,  old  fire  houses,  and  in  rented 
properties  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  America. 

The  pattern  as  n<)ted  in  the  centers 
of  California.  Texas,  and  Illinois;  in 
the  Chicago  Area  Projects;  in  the 
Manhasset  (Long  Island!  Plan;  in  the 
Peekskill  Recreation  survey,  and  in  the 
Newark  Juvenile  Welfare  Program  is 
fairly  well  defined. 

Pattern  Is  Well  Defined 

First,  these  projects  are  of  youth  and 
for  youth.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  teen-age  trend  is  not  a  youth  move¬ 
ment  such  as  is  known  in  various  un¬ 
happy  European  countries.  Stemming 
in  our  Democracy  from  ground  work 
laid  in  educational,  social  welfare,  and 
national  voluntary  organizations,  the 
canteen  idea,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
does  not  impose  rigidity  from  above. 


The  youth  center  is  not  just  another 
place  in  which  to  be  idle. 

Local  conditions,  needs,  and  traditions 
have  been  met.  Thus  elasticity  and 
adaptability  have  been  served.  How¬ 
ever  there  is  uniformity  in  that  youth 
recreational  centers  have,  in  general, 
the  same  two-fold  purpose — to  provide 
a  wholesome  place  for  entertainment, 
and  to  provide  opportunities  to  work 
together  in  achieving  worthwhile  leis¬ 
ure-time  objectives.  Everywhere  the 
emphasis  in  the  pattern  is  to  “give” 
rather  than  to  “get.” 

Second,  these  projects  give  young 
America  the  opportunity  to  do  some¬ 
thing  constructive  for  the  morale  of 
the  country.  If  no  such  privilege  for 
joint  effort  is  ever  given,  how  can  the 
next  generation  function  satisfactorily 
in  a  democratic  government?  We  need 
these  youth  centers  as  workshops  of 
democratic  action. 

Third,  although  of  youth  and  for 
youth,  the  successful  canteens  are 
adult  sponsored.  The  pattern  further 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  adult  sponsors  are  trained  rec¬ 
reational  leaders  or  social  workers.  But 
whatever  the  source  of  leadership,  we 
have  the  picture  of  Youth  working 
with  adults  in  a  constructive  program. 

Fourth,  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
it  is  not  enough  just  to  provide  a  place 
to  congregate.  Young  people  could  do 
that  on  the  corner  or  in  a  candy  store. 
Varied  projects  should  be  established. 
Hobby  or  craft  units  must  be  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  Participation  in  them 
can’t  be  forced.  When  good  leaders  in 
music,  drama,  art.  hand  crafts,  stamp 
collecting,  and  fencing  are  provided, 
the  activities  will  be  patronized.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Youth  Center 
is  not  just  another  place  in  which  to 
be  idle. 


F ood  and  drinks  seem  to  be  im¬ 
portant  items,  always. 

Fifth,  competitive  games  such  as 
basketball,  softball,  touch  football,  and 
volley  ball  are  desirable  but  not  always 
permitted  by  space.  Small  games  such 
as  ping-pong,  darts,  cards,  checkers, 
chess,  ring  toss,  and  shuffleboard  al¬ 
ways  go  well.  Magazines,  comfortable 
furniture,  attractive  furnishings,  and 
good  lighting  are  appreciated. 

Sixth,  dancing  is  everywhere  popu¬ 
lar.  Provision,  of  course,  must  be 
made  for  those  who  can’t  dance.  The 
good  dancers  can  help  here,  or  a  pro¬ 
fessional  teacher  might  be  engaged. 
This  activity  implies  a  record  player 
and  an  adequate  supply  of  recordings. 
Some  centers  prefer  a  school  orchestra 
or  band  to  the  “canned”  music. 

Seventh,  food  and  drinks  seem  to  be 
important  items.  If  the  center  provides 
pretzels  and  coke,  it  won’t  be  necessary 
for  the  young  people  on  the  wav  home 
to  stop  at  some  of  the  places  the  cen¬ 
ter  is  designed  to  replace. 

In  acquiring  and  administering  all 
of  the  above  machinery,  members  must 
participate  in  finances,  standards,  rules, 
methods,  and  organizational  details. 

Actually,  the  future  of  America  is 
included  in  this  modem  social  move¬ 
ment  which  contains  much  promise  for 
a  happy  transition  from  war  to  peace. 
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C»A«>>C  »API0S  ?  MICHIGAN 


Theo*'*.  Aud«»( 
B'onch  Off- 


.School,  ChwKh,  Tronipcrtot* 
id  0i»fribt.>l0rt  <n  Prtnc>pol  C< 


^TteuA  ^Ucu44l(ut 
0utime4>  ;4(t^UlaMe 


Thirty-seven  thousand  participated  in  Democratic  Dis¬ 
cussions  last  year.  The  number  is  still  increasing,  with 
new  and  timely  problems  ready  to  test  the  abilities  of 
groups  to  reach  decisions.  Use  the  coupon  to  send  for 
one  of  these: 

No.  14 — Should  We  Have  Compulsory  Military 
Training  After  the  War? 

No.  15— Youth  After  3:15  P.  M.— What  and 
Where? 

No.  16 — Character — How  Developed? 

No.  17 — U.  S.  Foreign  Policy  After  the  War? 


Director,  Democratic  Discussions 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel 
Trenton.  New  Jersey 

Please  send  Outline  No . U 


The  source 
of  leadership  to 


come 


«  American  leadership  is  being  safeguarded  to¬ 
day  by  the  courage  of  our  fighting  forces  and 
the  perseverance  of  our  workers.  Until  com¬ 
plete  Victory  everywhere,  American  Seating 
Company  craftsmen  will  do  their  share  by 
continuing  to  provide  essential  war  products. 
Much  of  our  country’s  future  leadership 
will  come  from  the  armed  forces.  Additional  leadership  is  being 
moulded  in  schools  and  colleges.  Educators  have  a  significant 
part  to  play  in  preparing  the  new  generation  for  its  responsi¬ 
bilities.  (Contributing  to  good  posture,  good  health  and  con¬ 
servation  of  sight  of  pupils  throughout  the  land  is  "American” 
furniture  for  classroom,  libraries  and  cafeterias.  In  school  and 
public  buildings  "American”  auditorium  chairs  afford  restful 
relaxation. 

The  end  of  the  war  will  see  e<lucational  , 

programs  rapidly  expanded.  The  comple- 
tion  of  our  ow  n  war  assignments  w  ill  find  us 
ready  to  resume  proiliiction  of  all  ty(»es  of 
school  equipment  to  serve  you  promptly  and  ^ 

de|>endahly,  as  we  have  for  over  .SO  years.  v 


RESOLVE  you’ll  conserve  your  eye¬ 
sight  by  using  good  light  for  reading 
and  other  close  work.  Keep  lighting 
equipment  in  spotless  condition  and 
you'll  help  me  furnish  the  good 
illumination  vou  need. 


PVBLIC(;^DSERVICE 


Buy  I  nited  Slateg  W'ar  Savings  Bonds  and  Stamps 


Prepare  Now  for  1956  Election 

^emocfuictf  ScUicatcoK 

By  National  Commission  for  the  Defense  of 
Democracy  Through  Education 


The  end  of  the  European  war  will 
be  followed  by  a  difficult  period 
of  readjustment  lasting  several 
years,  during  which  time  there  will 
be  much  unemployment  and  alarming 
conflicts  between  economic  groups.  If 
the  war  in  Europe  ends  by  not  later 
than  1946,  it  is  probable  that  compro¬ 
mises  and  adjustments  will  be  made 
in  our  traditional  national  ways  and 
that  there  will  follow  a  period  of  from 
five  to  eight  years  of  rising  prices, 
expanded  production  and  uneven  pros¬ 
perity,  but  still  accompanied  by  con¬ 
siderable  unemployment.  The  enor¬ 
mous  public  debt  will  not  be  materially 
reduc^  and  it  may  increase  during 
this  period. 

Emergencies  Will  Follow 

This  era  of  prosperity  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  followed  by  a  period 
of  depression,  economic  crisis,  and 
widespread  and  continued  unemploy¬ 
ment  unprecedented  in  our  history.  In 
this  event  there  will  then  come  the  most 
serious  threat  to  our  democracy  in  our 
entire  history.  Drastic  changes  in  our 
economy  and  form  of  government  will 
be  proposed  and  championed  by  mil¬ 
itant  groups.  It  will  be  a  period  of 
social  and  economic  change.  Whether 
the  individual  liberty  and  protection 
of  minority  groups  which  our  country 
has  enjoyed  for  a  century  and  a  half 
can  be  maintained  during  a  long  con¬ 
tinuance  of  such  conditions  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  sanity,  intelligence,  tol¬ 
erance  and  unselfishness  of  the  voters 
of  the  late  1950’s. 

There  are  over  thirty  million  youth 
now  of  school  age  who  will  be  voters 
then.  If  the  United  States  is  wise  and 
foresighted  in  considering  its  future 
welfare,  it  will  see  to  it  at  once  that 
every  one  of  these  youths  is  given  the 
most  thorough  education  that  can  be 
provided  by  modern  knowledge,  schol¬ 
arship  and  methods.  To  improve  our 
schools  gradually  will  not  suffice.  To 
modernize,  reform  and  perfect  the  ed¬ 
ucation  of  our  youth  ten  years  from 
now  will  be  too  late.  Neither  will  it 
be  sufficient  to  provide  the  needed  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  fifteen  wealthiest  states 


and  allow  today’s  inadequate  education 
in  our  thirty  poorer  states  to  continue 
without  marked  improvement. 

Ignorance  Is  Obstacle 

The  survival  of  the  essentials  of  de¬ 
mocracy  in  America  will  require  the 


their  needs,  interests  and  abilities  shall 
be  provided  for  all  children  up  to  the 
age  of  eighteen.  The  thorough  educa¬ 
tion  of  these  future  voters  will  have 
an  incalculable  effect  upon  the  solution 
of  our  crisis  problems  of  the  late 
1950’8.  The  best  possible  education 
for  the  30  million  young  voters  of  1956 
is  the  major  insurance  we  can  provide 
that  the  social  and  economic  problems 
of  that  election  year  will  be  faced  intel¬ 
ligently,  democratically  and  in  the 
public  interest. 

In  our  present  voting  population,  for 
every  college  graduate  there  is  a  voter 
with  no  education  or  only  a  first  grade 


An  era  of  prosperity  will  in  all  probability  be  followed  by 
periods  of  depression,  unemployment,  and  economic  crises,  and 
wet'll  face  the  most  serious  threat  to  our  democracy  in  our 
entire  history. 


winning  of  two  wars,  the  Second 
World  War  and  the  war  against  igno¬ 
rance  and  lack  of  understanding. 
Democracy  in  the  fate  1950’s  can  be 
safeguarded  through  education  now. 

As  soon  as  possible  we  must  provide 
a  well-planned,  thorough  preparation 
for  citizenship  for  every  boy  and  girl 
in  America  irrespective  of  race,  creed, 
economic  status  or  geographical  loca¬ 
tion  of  residence.  And  we  must  see 
to  it  that  basic  education  adapted  to 


education.  For  every  college  gradu¬ 
ate  there  are  three  voters  who  have 
only  a  fourth  grade  education  or  less. 
There  are  more  voters  with  only  a 
seventh  grade  education  or  less  than 
there  are  high  school  graduates.  Fifty- 
six  per  cent  of  our  voters  have  had 
only  an  eighth  grade  education  or  less. 

Unless  we  are  able  to  increase  both 
the  amount  and  quality  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  our  voters  we  as  a  nation  may 
be  unfit  to  meet  the  critical  days  ahead. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Every  day  in  the  year  we  need  successful  New  Jersey  teachers  for  listed 
openings.  Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion. 
Kingtiey  1745-1746  Personal,  discriminating  service  E,  F.  Maloney,  Mgr. 

SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
Established  1865  Charles  W.  Malford,  Frop. 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  34th  and  35th  STREETS 

Branch  Office;  1836  EUCLID  AVE.,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 

Service  free  to  school  officials. 


IlDVANT  teachers  BUREAU  For  26  years  Bryant  Bureau 

DUlnlll  711.13  Wi,her.po«„  Bldg.  I- out- 
if.  .1 .  Uryant  standing  plarement  and  roun- 

PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA.  celling  service  to  both  begin¬ 
ning  and  experienced  teachers  of  New  Jersey  and  nearby  states. 

Quality  Positions  and  Teachers  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  of  national  .issociation  of  Teachers'  Agencies 
EST.4BI.ISHED  1898  REGINALD  L.  Fernald,  Proprietor 

Algonquin  4-7067  70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  11,  N.  Y. 

Renders  discriminating  service  to  many  New  Jersey  teachers  and  schools 
.All  recommendations  based  on  careful  study  of  requirements 


Southern  State  Teachers’  Agency 

200  Sunrise  Highway 
Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y. 
Recommends  to  Positions  Everywhere 
Write  for  Registration  Form 


TEACHERS  NEEDED — ALL  KINDS.  Splendid  opportunities  are  presenting  themselves 
and  you  should  take  advantage  of  them.  With  our  experience  we  can  give  you  the  guidance 
needed  so  you  can  make  the  most  of  these  opportunities.  Write  to  us  immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

EiUblished  1880  Succanor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  64th  Year 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Member  of  National  .Vssociation  of  Teachers'  Agencies 
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"I  Would  Place 
The  Reader’s  Digest 


Lmu  6  CUrk, 
(mtstsaJnt  Higi  UM 
M  Sptksm. 


at  the  Head  of  the  List 


of  required  reading  for  teachers  and 
high  school  students  — John  A.  Shaw, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Spokane,  Washington 


This  statement,”  continues  Mr.  Shaw’s 
letter,  "is  based  upon  my  experience  as 
a  teacher  of  history  in  high  school  and  as 
a  junior  high  and  senior  high  school  prin¬ 
cipal  who  attempted  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  educational  procedures  of  his  school 

"I  approve  of  The  Reader’s  Digest  be¬ 
cause  of  the  breadth  of  its  point  of  view, 
its  objectivity,  basic  humanity,  and  brevity.” 

In  70,000  Classrooms 

It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Shaw’s  opinion  of 
The  Readers  Digest  is  shared  by  many 
other  prominent  school  people.  Each  month 
850,000  copies  of  its  Educational  Edition 
go  into  70,000  classrooms  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Educational  Edition  contains  supple¬ 
mentary  educational  material  and  a  special 
16- page  insert  of  reading  and  vocabulary 
exercises  that  provide  a  highly  important 
and  useful  service  which  can  be  obtained 
from  no  other  magazine. 

105%  Greater  Improvement 
in  Reading  —  92%  in  Vocabulary 

The  value  of  this  educational  service  to 
the  schools  of  America  was  attested  in 
a  scientifically  -  supervised  program  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dr.  Herbert  A.  Landry,  member 


of  the  Bureau  of  Reference,  Research  and 
Statistics  of  the  Board  of  Education,  New 
York  City. 

Under  Dr.  Landry’s  supervision  10,636 
smdents  were  tested.  One  half  of  these 
smdents  used  The,  Reader’s  Digest.  The 
other  half  did  not.  Those  who  did  use  it 
improved  105%  in  General  Reading  Abil¬ 
ity  and  92  %  in  Vocabulary— ot  er  and  above 
the  improvement  of  those  who  followed 
ordinary  study  methods. 

“Best  for  American  Citi%enship’^ 

One  question  asked  in  a  recent  impartial 
Gallup  Survey  was:  "Which  one  of  these 
magazines,  regularly  distributed  to  high 
school  smdents,  do  you  think  serves  best 
in  helping  high  school  boys  and  girls  to 
become  better  American  citizens?” 

'TEN  magazines  were  listed.  The  Read¬ 
er’s  Digest  easily  won  first  preference— by 
a  percentage  so  large  that  it  exceeded  the 
total  vote  for  all  three  of  the  magazines 
that  were  next  highest  in  the  voting! 

The  Reader’s  Digest  hopes  that  it  soon 
will  be  possible  to  increase  its  service  in 
helping  to  make  better  American  citizens 
for  the  important  years  ahead.  These  plans 
must  rest  until  paper  again  becomes  avail¬ 
able  and  permits  acceptance  of  new  orders. 


7  OUT  OF  10 
PREFER  IT 

A  nationwide  survey  recendy 
was  conducted  by  Dr.  Gallup 
and  his  organization  among 
thousands  of  teachers,  P.  T.  A. 
officers,  and  parents. 

Seven  out  of  every  ten  (an 
average  of  70.3%  of  persons 
in  the  three  groups)  seleaed 
The  Reader’s  Digest  as  their 
preference,  from  a  group  of 
general  magazines  most  widely 
used  in  hi^  school  classes  in 
English. 

The  next  magazine  selected 
was  chosen  by  10%  of  those  in¬ 
terviewed— a  seven-to-one  pref¬ 
erence  for  The  Reader’s  Digest. 


Educational  Department 


353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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More  than  335  filled  sacks  of  milkweed  pods  represented  the  work  of  Salem  County  school  children  and  Scouts.  The  pupils  in 
the  picture  are  Mrs.  Alice  R.  Pierson’s  third  grade  at  Jf'oodstown.  who  brought  in  the  largest  amount.  Others  in  the  picture  are 
Albert  C.  Shuck,  county  superintendent;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lund,  principal  of  ff'oodstown  Elementary  School:  Mrs.  Pierson;  and 

Philip  Alampi,  agriculture  instructor,  ff'oodstown. 


Morris  Township  Association  Has  Established 
Scholarship  Fund  as  Memorial  to  Soldier  Dead 


The  Morris  Township  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  through  its 
president,  Peter  Van  Keen, 
has  announced  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  War  Memorial 
Scholarship  Fund  to  be 
awarded  to  deserving  Morris 
Township  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  who  wish  to  further 
their  education.  The  decision 
to  sponsor  such  a  project  was 
made  at  the  October  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  teachers  but  infor¬ 
mation  was  withheld  so  that 
it  could  be  released  as  a 
climax  to  the  American  Edu¬ 
cation  Week  program. 

Van  Keen  stated  that  the 
project  had  a  two-fold  pur¬ 
pose:  to  demonstrate  to  the 
youngsters  that  the  teachers 
with  whom  they  work  for 


10  years  in  the  Township 
schools  maintain  an  interest 
in  their  future  beyond  the 
junior  high  school  levels;  and 
to  mark  in  a  dignified  man¬ 
ner  the  memory  of  those 
Township  youths  who  have 
paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  in 
World  War  II. 

“After  the  war,”  Van  Reen 
said,  “we  will  specifically 
dedicate  this  fund  to  those  of 
our  graduates  who  have'  died 
for  their  country.”  To  date 
the  “gold  star”  list  of  former 
students  includes  three 
names:  Jacob  Brunisholz, 

Alexander  Esposito  and  John 
Brockman. 


Ruggieri,  Once  Teacher, 
Now  Wears  Bronze  Star 


Vincent  Farrell  Pens 
Short  Football  History; 
Once  Taught  in  Newark 

A  32-page  booklet  entitled 
“Grid  Wars  Rage  Through 
75th  Year”  has  been  published 
by  Lieutenant  Vincent  De  P. 
Farrell,  USNR,  and  has  been 
distributed  to  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  libraries. 

The  booklet,  published  on 
the  75th  anniversary  of  foot¬ 
ball,  describes  its  rugged 
history.  George  Hansen,  Cali¬ 
fornia  sports  writer,  has 
penned  a  graceful  foreword 
for  the  booklet,  which  is 
really  a  popular  speech  that 
Lieutenant  Farrell  has  made 
in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Lieutenant  Farrell,  former¬ 
ly  a  teacher  at  West  Side 
High  School,  Newark,  is  a  na¬ 
tionally  approved  sports  of¬ 
ficial.  and  has  written  more 
than  30  article.s  on  football. 

He  depicts  the  heartbreaks, 
highlights,  failures,  and  suc¬ 
cesses  of  a  game  that  ranks 
with  baseball  as  America’s 
number  one  sport. 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Joseph 
M.  Ruggieri,  Woodbridge,  is 
now  entitled  to  wear  the 
Bronze  Star  for  “meritorious 
service”  in  the  China-Burma- 
India  theater.  General  Joseph 
W.  Stillwell  made  the  cita¬ 
tion. 

The  recipient  of  the  cita¬ 
tion  was  the  head  of  the 
science  department  in  Wood- 
bridge  High  School.  He  has 
been  in  the  CBI  Theater  for 
22  months,  helping  to  reopen 
the  Burma  Road. 

Four  Teacher-Soldiers 
Lose  Lives  In  Conflict 

Four  New  Jersey  teachers 
have,  up  to  Convention  time, 
lost  their  lives  in  the  armed 
services  of  their  country,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  records  of  the 
Necrology  Committee. 

The  teachers  who  have 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
are  Harold  H.  Barker,  Wayne 
Township,  Paterson:  John  J. 
Daly,  Atlantic  Highlands; 
Raymond  Reinhard,  Pember¬ 
ton;  and  Warren  K.  Shem- 
ala,  Morristo\.n. 


Thomas  Brosnan  Moves 
To  Belleville  Schools 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Brosnan  has 
accepted  the  appointment  as 
Coordinator  of  Guidance  and 
Consultant  Psychologist  for 
the  public  schools  of  Belle¬ 
ville,  New  Jersey.  Dr.  Bros¬ 
nan  came  to  Belleville  from 
the  school  system  of  South 
Orange-Maplewood  where  he 
had  been  in  service  for  the 
past  four  years. 


Ewing  Appeals  Ruling 
On  School  Bus  Question 

William  Antheil,  president 
of  the  Ewing  Township  Board 
of  Education,  has  announced 
that  the  State  Supreme  Court 
decision  holding  the  1941 
school  bus  law  unconstitu¬ 
tional  would  be  appealed  to 
the  highest  law  tribunal  in 
the  State,  the  Court  of  Er¬ 
rors  and  Appeals. 

Antheil  said  that  William 
Abbotts,  board  counsel,  would 
ask  to  have  the  case  heard 
at  the  February  term  of  the 
Errors  Court. 


Equal  Opportunity  Is 
Asked  for  All  Pupils 

The  Gloucester  County 
Council  of  the  New  Jersey 
Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  in  session  at  the 
Pitman  Baptist  Church, 
passed  a  resolution  advocat¬ 
ing  equal  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  all  children  of  the 
state  after  an  address  by  J. 
Harvey  Rodgers,  county  su¬ 
perintendent,  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  proposed  changes 
in  the  New  Jersey  educa¬ 
tional  system. 

Mrs.  Frank  J.  Maier,  of 
Woodbury,  county  president, 
presided  at  the  all-day  ses¬ 
sion.  Mrs.  Albert  V.  Lang, 
of  Clarksboro,  vice  president, 
introduced  the  resolution. 

“If  you  want  to  hold  up 
your  heads  as  supporters  of 
free  education,  act  and  act 
now,”  Mr.  Rodgers  said.  “It 
is  now  or  never.  The  pro¬ 
posal  for  the  change  in  the 
educational  system  of  New 
Jersey  will  be  submitted  to 
the  legislature  in  January.  It 
is  a  lay  movement,  not  po¬ 
litical.” 


Mrs.  Roosevelt  Urges  Parents  to  Combat  Bias; 
Says  Racial  Tensions  Handicap  Lasting  Peace 


Eradication  of  racial  and 
religious  prejudices  in  school 
children,  through  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  parents  and  teachers, 
must  be  accomplished  if 
there  is  to  be  permanent 
peace  in  the '  world,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and 
other  speakers  at  the  Fall 
Conference  of  the  United  Par¬ 
ents  Assns.  of  New  York  City 
at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 

“Children  are  very  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  values  they  have 
in  their  homes,”  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt  said.  She  added  that  it 
is  “one  thing”  for  children  to 
be  taught  ideals  of  equality  in 
school  “and  then  to  come 
home  and  find  out  these 
things  are  not  the  things  you 
live  by  in  adult  society.” 


The  same  point  was  stressed 
by  Clarence  I.  Chatto,  cur¬ 
riculum  specialist  for  the 
Springfield,  Mass.,  school  sys¬ 
tem,  where  the  so  -  called 
“Springfield  Plan”  for  teach¬ 
ing  democracy  and  tolerance 
is  in  effect. 

The  Bureau  of  Placement 
in  Springfield  now  is  working 
at  the  “almost  insuperable 
task  of  overcoming  prejudice 
among  employers,”  Mr.  Chat¬ 
to  said,  and  he  pointed  out 
that  a  child  who  comes  out  of 
schools  where  he  “enjoyed 
friendliness  and  understand¬ 
ing”  into  an  adult  world 
where  he  “has  to  meet  preju¬ 
dice,  discrimination  and  hate, 
is  going  to  become  embittered 
as  an  individuai.” 
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TEACHERS  BREAK  INTO  PRINT 


L 


“The  (ireeks  Had  a  Name  hir  ll,” 
says  the  title  of  the  article  written  by 
Thomas  W.  Hif;bee,  Maplewood,  in 
the  November  News  Letter  published 
by  the  N.  J,  Association  for  Health 
and  Physical  Education,  as  Mr.  Higbee 
discusses  the  cultural  aspects  of  phys¬ 
ical  education. 

AAA 

Pauline  Novak,  Madison  School, 
Newark,  tells  how  “We  Utilized  Scrap 
for  Handwork”  in  the  November  issue 
of  Instructor. 

AAA 

“Your  Counselor  Service,”  a  ques- 
lion-and-answer  column  in  arithmetic, 
is  conducted  every  month  in  the  In¬ 
structor  by  Foster  E.  Grossnickle,  Jer¬ 
sey  Citv  State  Teaehers  College. 

AAA 

Tbe  article  by  Harry  W.  Burdick, 
Montclair,  which  ap|)eared  in  the  New 
Jersey  Educational  Review  last  Febru¬ 
ary,  was  reprinted  in  the  May  Prog- 
ressive  Physical  Educator  and  also  in 
the  Montclair  Times.  Its  title  was 
“Physical  Training  vs.  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation.” 

AAA 

“1  May  Be  Right  —  1  May  Be 
Wrong”  is  the  title  of  a  column  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  October  Journal  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  by  fPilliam  C.  McGinnis,  Perth 
Amboy. 

I  Education  Budget 

Shows  Increases 

Budgets  of  the  several  State  di¬ 
visions  of  education  for  the  coming 
year  were  presented  to  Budget  Super¬ 
visor  Walsh.  With  one  exception, 
which  was  the  account  for  teachers’  li¬ 
braries,  unchanged  at  S400,  all  showed 
an  increase  over  the  current  fiscal 
period.  Most  of  the  added  money 
asked  was  listed  for  salaries. 

State  Education  Commissioner  Bos- 
shart  submitted  a  $249,960  request,  a 
b<M)st  of  $40,354.  Included  were  pay 
raises  of  $1,(X)0  each  to  five  assistant 
commissioners,  bringing  tbeir  salaries 
t«)  $8,000. 

The  sum  of  $573,510  was  asked  for 
the  Trenton  State  Teachers  College, 
an  increase  of  $.57,568.  Budgets  of 
i  the  other  five  State  teachers  colleges 
!  follow  :  Newark.  $262,081,  increase  of 
j  $11..526;  Jersey  City.  $219.6.30.  in- 
I  crease  of  $47.0.3.5:  Montclair.  $17.3.722. 
increase  of  .$4.5.894;  Paterson.  .$144.- 
937,  increase  of  $23,683.  and  (ilass- 
boro.  $218,433.  increase  of  $31.f)81. 


Francis  J.  Tomedy,  Paterson,  de¬ 
clares  that  “Standardized  Tests  Have 
Value  Only  When  Properly  Under¬ 
stood  and  Used”  in  an  article  in  the 
November  Nation's  Schools. 

AAA 

C.  DeWitt  Boney  poses  the  ques¬ 
tion  “Will  the  Wesley  Report  Result 
in  a  Greater  Use  of  American  His¬ 
tory?”  and  then  answers  the  question, 
advising  that  all  factors  be  considered 
before  we  return  to  tbe  methods  of 


history  teaching  of  “the  good  old 
days.”  The  article  is  in  the  New  Jersey 
Elementary  Principals'  Magazine,  of 
October. 

AAA 

Four  Grant  School  teachers,  Tren¬ 
ton,  are  authors  of  book  reviews  in  the 
New  Jersey  Elementary  Principals' 
Magazine  of  October.  They  are  Jack 
H.  Rosenthal,  Maxine  M.  Cohen,  Mil¬ 
dred  D.  Gunning, ,  and  Angelene  M. 
T  errito. 


WeU  ke^  tC^skUuna. . 

until  our  soldier  comes  homer 

#  Millions  of  other  lights  are  coming  on  again  all  over  this  battered 
old  planet,  little  boy-at-the-window!  This  will  be  a  Christmas  of 
such  hope  and  promise  as  our  war-tired  world  has  not  seen  for  more 
years  than  you’ve  had  birthdays. 

Lights  welling  from  the  headlamps  of  thousands  of  Greyhound  buses 
reflect  the  hope  that  shines  in  the  eyes  of  people  everywhere— /or  Grey- 
hound  and  other  highway  buses  may  well  be  the  principal  carriers  of 
our  victorious  fighters,  in  the  greatest  home-coming  of  all  time. 

Greyhound’s  special  task,  today,  is  carrying  an  enormous  volume  of 
war  manpower.  Its  most  pleasant  job  in  post-war  days  will  be  to  show 
America’s  millions  the  charm  and  brauty,  the  friendliness,  of  the 
land  we  have  all  been  fighting  for. 
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Contests,  Films,  Magazines,  Seminars,  and  Bulletins  Offer  Clues 
to  Better  Teaching  Procedures  and  Interest-Provoking  Activities 


The  Four  Freedoms  Reading  List, 
compiled  by  Dorothy  E.  Smith,  is  a 
pamphlet  of  30  pages  offered  by  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  211  West  68th  St.,  Chicago  21, 
Illinois.  The  price  is  15  cents. 

▲  A  A 

Published  by  the  British  Board  of 
Education,  a  22-page  pamphlet  on  Sex 
Education  in  Schools  and  Youth  Or¬ 
ganizations  can  be  purchased  for  15 
cents  from  the  British  Information 
Services.  30  Rockefeller  Plaza.  New 
York  20. 

AAA 

Something  new  has  come  from  the 
educational  presses — a  set  of  41  sep¬ 
arate  four-page  newspapers  covering 
events  from  Columbus’  discovery  to 
Pearl  Harbor.  The  set  can  be  secured 
from  Institutional  Department,  Dou¬ 
bleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y.,  for  $2.00. 

AAA 

Copies  of  the  80-page  The  Commu¬ 
nication  Arts  and  the  High  School  Vic¬ 
tory  Corps  may  be  purchased,  for  25 
cents,  from  the  Superintendent  of  Doc¬ 
uments,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  The  booklet 
shows  how  English,  speech,  foreign 
languages,  journalism,  dramatics,  mu¬ 
sic,  art.  libraries,  radio,  and  visual 
education  can  further  serve  the  high 
school  program’s  wartime  objectives. 

AAA 

Elementary  Education  and  the  fVar 
is  the  title  of  a  bibliography  of  free 
and  inexpensive  materials  which  can 
be  secured  from  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

AAA 

A  nutrition  booklet.  Eat  Right  to 
W ork  and  Win,  which  uses  comic-strip 
characters  to  drive  home  the  story  of 
right  eating,  is  available,  free,  in  class 
lots,  from  Swift  &  Company,  Depart¬ 
ment  3,  Chicago  9,  Illinois. 

AAA 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York  9,  N.  Y.,  has  now  about  45  edu¬ 
cational  exhibitions  which  are  avail¬ 
able  for  rent.  A  descriptive  catalog 
will  be  sent  upon  request. 

AAA 

Map  reading  has  become  so  vital  a 
part  of  army  training  that  the  War 
Department  has  suggested  that  its  ele¬ 


mentary  phases  be  included  in  the  pre¬ 
induction  training  courses  now  being 
given  in  the  high  schools  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware.  An  illus¬ 
trated  booklet.  Fundamentals  of  Map 
Reading,  has  been  distributed  to  high 
schools  through  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education.  Information  concerning 
films  and  film  strips  on  map  reading 
can  be  secured  from  the  Pre-Induction 
Training  Branch,  Military  Training 
Division,  Headquarters,  Sroond  Serv¬ 
ice  Command,  Governor’s  Island,  New 
York  4,  N.  Y. 

AAA 

On  June  8,  1944,  the  World  Educa¬ 
tion  Service  Council  was  formed  as 


a  private  institution  to  raise  money  in 
the  United  States  for  the  destroyed 
schools  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  to  aid 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  teaching 
professions  of  the  occupied  lands.  One 
of  its  seven  selected  projects  is  the 
establishment  of  International  Teach¬ 
ers’  Recreation  Homes  to  house  teach¬ 
ers  of  liberated  countries  for  periods 
of  three  months  while  they  regain  their 
strength. 

AAA 

A  four-page  newspaper  published 
last  June  by  the  Detroit  Public  Schools 
described  the  summer  recreational  and 
leisure-time  activities  available  within 
the  city  to  pupils. 


Combat  men^s  helpful  discovery 
may  later  prove 
useful  to  you 

what  our  overseas  men  have  found 
out  about  chewing  Gum  to  help 
fight  nervous  tension  isn’t  exactly 
new.  But  this  usefulness  has  struck 
home  to  so  many  of  our  men  overseas 
as  new  that  they  look  upon  it  as  their 
own  personal  discovery  for  people 
"tensed  up”  with  nerve  strain,  fatigue, 
hard  work . . .  That’s  why  all  our 
Doublemint  Gum  goes  overseas  to  them 
—every  stick.  THEY’ve  got  to 
You  hear  more  about  the  usefulness  of  Gum  now  because  of  the 
many  letters  pouring  back  from  our  boys  out  of  the  country.  Yet, 
you  may  have  made  this  same  discovery  if  you  ever  happened  to  be 
chewing  a  refreshing  stick  of  wholesome  Doublemint  while  at  home 
marking  papers,  studying,  reading  —  and  found  how  the  chewing 
seemed  to  make  you  feel  keener,  more  relaxed  and  better  able  to 
concentrate. 

At  home  after  a  hard  day  at  school  —  is  perhaps  the  perfect  time 
for  a  teacher  to  regularly  get  the  most  benefit  from  chewing  Gum. 
The  reason  for  this  and  that  our  combat  men  chew  Gum  as  an  on- 
duty  necessity  is  that  the  chewing  action  appears  to  help  relieve 
nervous  tension,  fatigue,  strain . . .  giving  you  a  sense  of  being  more 
awake  on  the  job.  Remember  this  for  the  future. 

•  Jtist  now,  our  entire  limited  output  of  DouUemint  (a  pure,  real-mint,  all 
quality  Qum)  is  serving  our  men  overseas,  helping  them  fight  battle  nerves  and 
nerve  vuear-and-tear . . .  But  some  day  soon,  we  hope  there  will  be  enough  quality 
base  so  that  Doublemint  will  be  once  more  in  your  home  store  and  at  your  service. 
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It’s  Our 

MOVE 


by  Olga  Achtenhagen 
Plainfuld  High  School 


and  although  they  have  not  yet  learned 
to  express  them  easily  and  adequately, 
there  are  times  when  they  want  very 
much  to  be  heard.  They  have  hopes 
and  dreams  for  the  future.  Who  are 
we  to  say  that  they  will  not  come  true? 
And  they  have  headaches,  too,  no  less 
severe  than  ours. 


IT  WAS  NO  ACCIDENT  that  Chaucer, 
who  dearly  loved  a  grand  climax, 
ended  his  description  of  the  Oerk  of 
Oxenford  with  a  line  whose  seeming 
simplicity  is  likely  to  mislead  the  care¬ 
less  reader.  Nor  is  his  final  phrase  an 
understatement,  for  the  author  of  Can¬ 
terbury  Tales  dealt  largely  in  superla¬ 
tives.  Yet  of  his  clerk  he  wrote  simply, 
“And  gladly  would  he  learn,  and  gladly 
teach.”  He  considered  no  lesser  qual¬ 
ifications;  he  could  think  of  no  greater 
praise. 


Qe  knew  what  we  need  to  remem¬ 
ber — that  the  true  teacher  remains  all 
of  his  life  a  student,  that  he  continues 
eagerly  to  seek  the  wealth  of  the 
world’s  knowledge,  choosing  from  its 
treasure,  not  that  he  may  store  it  away, 
but  that  he  may  give  it  freely  and  gen¬ 
erously  to  those  who  look  to  him  for 
understanding.  I  say  the  world’s  knowl¬ 
edge,  for  surely  the  true  teacher  will 
not  limit  himself  to  his  own  subject, 
much  less,  if  he  is  a  teacher  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  to  the  literature  of  England  and 
America.  After  all,  Medea  and  Des- 
demona  have  a  great  deal  in  common. 
The  true  teacher  will  go  far  afield, 
and  what  he  finds  will  enlarge  his  hori¬ 
zon,  broaden  his  vision,  make  him  a 
better  teacher. 


% 


fND  GLADLY  TEACH."  Another 
writer,  discussing  the  opposite  state 


have  feelings,  too,  without  the  matu¬ 
rity  to  control  them.  They  have  ideas. 


o,  THEY  ARE  NOT  ideal  pupils,  by 
any  means.  But  neither  are  we  ideal 
teachers.  And  it’s  our  move:  we  must 
become  better  teachers  before  they 
will  become  better  pupils.  Then  and 
then  only  can  it  be  said  that  they  will 
“gladly  learn”  what  we  “gladly  teach.” 


of  mind,  once  wrote,  “The  teachers 
were  getting  a  little  bored.  The  teach¬ 
ers  were  not  live  wires.  They  told  us 
80.  The  electricity  in  the  teacher  didn’t 
pass  into  the  pupil.  There  was  no  cur¬ 
rent.  There  was  no  shock.  There  was 
no  reaction.  The  wires  were  down.  Or 
there  was  a  short  circuit  somewhere; 
and  all  the  live  interest  of  teaching 
ran  off  elsewhere  .  .  . 


1  have  OFTEN  WONDERED  how  anyone 
who  does  not  enjoy  teaching  can  bear 
it,  how  he  can  face  hundreds  of  ado¬ 
lescents  day  after  day  and  himself  at 
the  end  of  the  day.  For  it  is  the 
“gladly”  that  makes  all  the  difference ' 
in  our  profession.  We  are  dealing  not 
with  words  or  books  or  machines,  but 
with  human  beings  —  children.  They 


TO  TEACHERS  WHO  NEED 

PERSONAL  LOANS 

How  to  borrow  $100— $200— $300  on  your  salary 


rouLD  $100  or  $200  extra  cash  relieve 


you  of  your  money  problems?  House¬ 
hold  Finance  service  been  specially  de¬ 
signed  to  help  teachers  meet  emergencies. 

Many  convaniant  paymant  plans 

If  you  have  a  steady  position  you  may  bor¬ 
row  the  cash  you  ne^  simply  and  privately. 
You  may  even  obtain  your  loan  and  make 
your  payments  by  mail.  No  security,  no 
salary  assignment,  no  endorser  is  required. 


Find  h«r*  th*  cash  lean  you  naad 


CheoM  Year  Monthly  Poymont  Horn 


3 

poyouots 

4 

poymiots 
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12 

$25 

$  8.75 

1  6.65 

50 

17.51 

13.29 

$  9.08 

$  6.97 

t  5.71 

75 

26.26 

1994 

13.62 

10.46 

8.57 

t  7.31 

100 

35.01 

26.58 

18.15 

13.95 

11.43 

9.75 

125 

43.77 

33.23 

22.69 

17.43 

14.28 

12.19 

150 

52.52 

39.87 

27.23 

20.92 

17.14 

14.62 

200 

70.03 

53.16 

36.31 

27.89 

22.85 

19.50 

250 

87.53 

66.45 

45.39 

34.87 

28.56 

24.37 

300 

105.04 

79.75 

54.46 

41.84 

34.78 

29.25 

School  authorities  are  never  questioned 
about  your  credit.  We  lend  merely  on  your 
IMTomise  to  repay. 

You  may  repay  your  loan  in  monthly 
instalments  up  to  twelve.  We  have  many 
payment  plans  to  fit  our  service  to  your 
ne^s.  Choose  the  payment  plan  that  suits 
you  best.  If  you  borrow  $100  and  repay 
in  six  monthly  instalments  of  $18.15  each, 
the  cost  of  your  loan  is  $8.90.  The  cost  of  a 
$50  loan  repaid  in  three  monthly  instalments 
of  $17.51  each  is  only  $2.53.  The 
sooner  you  repay  your  loan  the  less 
it  costs.  Payments  shown  in  the 
table  include  principal  and  inter¬ 
est.  You  pay  nothing  more.  Apply 
for  your  loan  at  the  nearest  House¬ 
hold  office.  Or  send  the  handy 
coupon  for  full  information  about 
our  “loans  by  mail”  service. 


Tbeae  paymenu  include  all  co«u  if  paymenU  arr  made  monthly 
on  the  Mme  day  of  each  succeMive  month.  EarHer  or  larger 
payment*  reduce  the  total  charge*  and  later  or  *maller  pay* 
ment*  increase  them. 

Household's  only  charge  is  the  monthly  rate  of  2HX  on 
unpaid  balance*. 

ft  i*  figured  on  actual  unpaid  princip^  balances  a*  reduced  by 
payment*.  There  are  no  hne*.  fees,  discount*  or  other  hidden 
chan 


Household  guides 
used  as  texts 


Household’s  booklets  on  money 
management  and  better  buyman- 
ship  give  hundreds  of  practical 
suggestions  for  wise  buying  and 
spending.  These  booklets  are 
widely  used  in  home  economics 
classes  as  study  and  reference 
texts.  Ask  for  free  sample  copies. 


PCRSOMAL  LOAMS 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

r  CSTMLISNCD  HT* 


CST*ai.lSHCD  tt7* 

LOCALLY  MANAGED  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  OFFICES  IN  11  NEW  JERSEY  CITIES 

Okamgc— 2nd  FI., 

Main  A  Day  Bld(., 

Ph.:  Oranic  5-2131 
LUtns*  So.  679 
PaiSAic— 2nd  FI.. 

654  Main  Atc. 


Camden— 4th  Floor, 

Broad  way-Stevena 
Bldg..  Ph.:  Camden  7940 
Lietntt  No.  647 


8th  FI..  W.  Jertey  Tr. 
Bldg.,  Pb.:  Camdan  7030 
Luomo  So.  64Z 


EUEAaBTB— 7th  PI.. 

A1  bender  Bldg.. 

Ph.:  Elliabeth  3-4343 
Lions*  So.  6S7 
Poet  OOlce  Zone  4 


Hackensack — 6th  FI., 
Peoples  Trtut  Co. 
Building, 

Ph.:  Hackensack  2-3648 
Lions*  No.  6S6 
JsBSEY  CrtT— 3rd|FI., 

teJT\.  Bldg., 

:  in.  2-0131 
Lions*  No.  643 
Post  OCBce  Zone  0 
Newakk— 4th  FI., 

Nat'l  Newark  Bldg., 
Pb.:  Mitchell  2-5412 
Lions*  No.  2S9 
Post  Office  Zone  2 


:  Passaic  2-88U 
Liono  So.  690 
Patekson— 2nd  PI.. 

150  Washington  Street 
Ph.:  Sherwood  2-3220 
Lions*  No.  659 
Poet  Office  Zone  1 


PanTH  Amboy — 6th  FI.. 
Perth  Amboy  National 
Bank  Bldg.. 

Ph.:  Perth  Amboy  4-3440 
Lions*  No.  691 
Teenton— 5tb  FI., 
Trenton  Trust  Co. 

Bldg.,  28  W.  State 


:  'frenton  5158 
Lions*  No.  660 
Poet  Office  Zone  8 
Union  CiTY.-2nd  FI., 
3600  Bergenline  Ave. 
Ph.:  UNion  3-2146 
Liono  No.  700 


Coll  ot  or  pkon*  Ik*  n*or*sl  Honsthold  oHo  or  moil  lUs  coupon  to  Uncial  im^^^rcomplM^T^iL 

re^BOOKUT  AND  .hPPUCATION  MANK— MaU  thia  coupon  whether  you  with  an  immediate  lonn  or  not. 
You  never  know  when  thia  information  will  come  in  handy.  If  immediate  loan  ia  wanted,  state  amount  desired. 
Houskholo  Financb  Corpooation 
(Mail  to  neareet  office— addreeeea  above) 

neaae  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure:  Address . . . 

“How  a  Teacher  Can  GM  a  Loan.”  I 

underatand  this  raquest  places  me  under  . . 

BO  obBtatioo  to  naiotiata  a  loaa.  Ammnt  I  mi*k  to  k»mm  $ . tor . Momtko 
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Yours.,, 


“Get  rich  quick,  Wallingford” 
had  nothing  on  the  regular  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Review’s  advertising. 
A  snip,  snip  of  the  coupons  and 
the  reward  in  helps  to  make  the 
learning  process  easier  will  be 
speeding  on  its  way  to  you.  Write 
the  advertisers  direct,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  enclose  a  three-cent  stamp 
for  each  item  desired  in  addition 
to  any  charge  made  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  material  you  want. 

1.  Of  interest  to  high  school  teachers, 
especially  those  having  to  do  with 
vocational  guidance  and  business 
training,  will  be  the  charts  and 
pamphlets  on  Personal  Grooming. 
In  asking  for  this  material,  indi¬ 
cate  the  subjects  taught  and  the 
number  of  boys  and  the  number 
of  girls  in  the  classes.  (See  Bristol- 
Myers  advertisement.) 

2.  “Air  Age  Education  News”  is  a 
periodical  which  is  issued  approxi¬ 
mately  four  times  a  year  and  is 
free  to  ail  principals,  teachers,  and 
school  administrators.  It  contains 
articles  of  general  aviation  inter¬ 
est.  Articles  «)n  air-age  education. 


STEPS  TO  tEADIMC 

We  Meet  . 
New  \ 

Friends 


book  reviews,  and  listings  of  the 
materials  and  booklets  are  avail¬ 
able  from  Air-Age  Education  Re¬ 
search.  (See  American  Air  Lines 
advertisement.) 

3.  Children’s  love  of  comics  inspired 
the  historical  picture-scripts  which 
tell  the  history  of  some  electrical 
device  with  which  the  children  are 
familiar.  Subjects  include  power 
for  ships,  military  signaling,  and 
how  a  Hying  machine  was  made  a 
lighting  machine.  (See  Westing- 
house  advertisement.) 

4.  Wail  charts  of  Drawing  Ink  Meth¬ 
ods  illustrate  dozens  of  different 
ways  to  work  with  drawing  ink 
to  help  in  demonstrating  some  of 
the  newer  techniques.  Among  art¬ 
ists  who  worked  out  these  charts 
are  James  M.  Flagg,  Ruth  Van 
Sickle  Ford,  Nick  Nichols,  and  sev¬ 
eral  others.  Free  to  art  teachers 
upon  request  on  their  school  letter¬ 
head.  (See  Louis  Meiind  adver¬ 
tisement.) 


Use 

A  Democratic  Discussion 
Outline 
Every  Month 
Write  to  the  NJEA 

AUeHiiAn . . . 

ADMINISTRATORS 

and  Teachers 

•  Are  you  practicing  new  under^ 
standings.^  Is  yours  a  business  or  a 
professional  administration.^ 

Are  you  “progressive”  or  “con¬ 
servative”?  Do  materials  used  by 
your  pupils  develop  various  sub¬ 
jects  or  do  they  develop  the  child? 
Are  you  educating  or  merely  train¬ 
ing  children? 

“MY  SUPERVISOR”  clearly 
briefs  the  way  for  teacher,  pupif, 
and  administrator.  Mail  one  dollar 
for  your  copy  or  order  for  all 
teachers  at  ten  dollars  per  dozen. 

Curricula 

•COUNSELOR  SERVICE 

521  W.  Sih  Str««  I  Cedar  Falls,  low* 


Write  for  your  copy  now. 

We  specialize  in  filmstrip  and  kodachrome  pro- 
rlLMdlKir  jectors,  and  can  give  prompt  delivery  on  AA2 

CATALOG  priority. 

THE  STANLEY  BOWMAK  CO.,  2929  Broiulway,  New  York  25,  N.  Y, 


We  Meet  New  Friends 
Friends  of  Ours 

for  reading  readiness  in  kindergarten  or  in  grade  one 
By  Donald  D.  Durrell— Helen  Blair  Sullivan 

in  co-operation  with  Josephine  McCarthy 


Two  charming  workbooks  in  four  colors  especially  planned  to  develop  the  required 
background  abilities  for  success  in  learning  to  read,  particularly  the  ability  to  see  dif¬ 
ferences  between  printed  letters  and  words  (visual  discrimination)  and  the  ability  to 
hear  sounds  in  spoken  words  (auditory  discrimina¬ 
tion).  The  books  form  a  complete  and  effective  pro-  T...k., .  rrtTTTdTeT^iHo 

gram  of  reading  readiness  material  based  on  an  ^ 

extensive  study  of  beginners’  difficulties.  F  r  i  e  n 

world  book  company  flfilv 


Yonkers-on-Hudson  5 
New  York 


Represented  by  C.  C.  Renick 
Plainfield 


